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Breaking Thru the Soviet 


Blockade to Peace 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D.C. Secretary of State 
W James F. Byrnes returned to Washington from 

Paris last Saturday, and within 48 hours made 
a report to the nation of such importance that it’over- 
shadowed even such momentous issues as the coal and 
railroad strikes. the International Food Conference 
and a fistful of important legislation on Capitol Hill. 

Even before Secretary Byrnes began his radio ad- 
dress, the rumor of what was portending began to 
race through Washington. It was clearly indicated 
when intimates of Republican Senator Vandenberg 
reported him as saying that the US delegation had re- 
turned from Paris to report failure to make peace... 
and to report success in finally achieving unanimity 
of opinion within itself on American foreign policy. 

One solid vear of vainly trving to reason the Soviet 
Union out of its anti-peace position, running through 
the series of international conferences from San Fran- 
cisco to London to Potsdam to Moscow to Paris. had 
finally served to weld United States policy, and our 
policy-makers, into unity on a positive plan. 

And so Secretary Byrnes took to the air last Monday 
night (a quick poll indicated that the radio was a well- 
attended instrument in Washington that night) to 
make it as clear as diplomatic language ever can 
permit that the conflict is between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and that the conflict is funda- 
mental. 

In the course of doing so. Secretary Byrnes de- 
scribed the Soviet Union as anti-Democratic. He 
described its position as being against peace and 
stability, He desi ribed its actions as destrovine the 
unity of the United Nations. And he described its 
policy as imperialist and expansionist. 

Diplomatic language is rarely as blunt and plain- 
spoken as that. And Secretary Byrnes is usually a 
soft-spoken man. For him. last Monday night’s speech 
Was a surprisingly strong speech. 

The next day the Seertary’s speech received the 
endorsement of democratic Senator Tom Connallv and 
Senator Vandenbere 
Conference. The general reaction in Washington was 
that of widespread approbation. Indeed. the only 


Critical note of any interest ot consequence came trom 
Senator Claude (“Red”) 


, his two colleagues at the Paris 


Pepper, who sounded as 
though he were talking with intimate knowledge of 
the Russian position when he denounced the Bvrnes 
feport with the words: 
to make a peace 
and Britain are 
their national 


“The Russians are not going 
as long as they think the United States 
trying to make a peace that will serve 
istic interests alone.” 

That Russians and 


Communists in this country 
should hold such views 


is perhaps understandable, but 
ow any American can think so. Senator Pepper did 
not explain. 

Despite the forthrightness of Secretary Byrnes’ 
_ h, no sense of shock was discerned here. That 
was berause, as one high state department official put 
tt, “the American people are way ahead of their 
leaders on this subject.” 

ne point made by Byrnes received widespread sup- 
_ not only by Americans but also by foreign diplo- 

ts. That was the resolve that a peace conference 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Kuomintang Moves Toward Democracy 
CHANG KOU-SIN 


Book Reviews by EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, HOWARD RUSHMORE, GEORGE F. THOMAS 


In Place of an Editorial— 


Peace or Chaos? 


By Simon 


r HE Paris peace conference has ended in failure. 
Tire Yalta, Teheran and other wartime contler- 

ences were generally hailed as “successful,” but 
the diplomats do not conceal the fact that the Paris 
session was concluded in an atmosphere of sharp dis- 
appointment and hostility. Apart from the compare 
tively insignificant question of the Halian armistice 
all attempts to start at long last the setthement of 
European affairs encountered Molotov’s stubborn op 
position. As a result, all the main problems on the 
agenda of the conference—-Trieste, Germany, Austria 
the Balkans—remained unsolved. 

In Korea the Soviet-American Commission proved 
abortive; in Berlin the Allied Control Commission 
leads a bashful, ineffectual existence: in the Secusity 
Council, and in its various commissions, continued 
clashes with Soviet representatives render therm in- 
capable of any substantial progress. At al] the inter- 
Allied conferences, Soviet delegates behave with stvik 
ing uniformity, raising exorbitant demands and ob- 
structing action in an arrogant manner. Meanwhile 
the official Soviet press maintains a barrage of virulent 
anti-American and anti-British propaganda which is 
hardly favorable to concerted action. Every inter 
national conference seems fated to end in deadlock-— 
except those that ended in appeasement. 

The Soviet Government must realize that its policy 
is leading to the isolation of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, and that during the year that has elapsed 
since the end of the war it has almost drained the vast 
reservoir of good will which the Russian people had 
accumulated in the war vears. Yet it continues this 
political gambling. which, on the basis of record, 
must be acknowledged as a consistent line of foreign 
policy. 

As a long-term policy this strategy aims at a higher 
target than security or the creation of a widening 
sphere of influence. Jt must be traced to the very 
roots of Communist ideology. A statesman of vision, 
Stalin certainly realizes better than do most people 
that the destiny of world Communism hinges on the 
developments of the next few years, Pacification and 
rehabilitation of Europe would knock the props from 
under further chances of establishing new ‘friendly 
governments.” i.e. governments which at a propituous 
moment are to become in fact if not in name com- 
pletely sovietized. Chaos, not stability, is the ideal 
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breeding ground for totalitarianism, revolt and civil 
war—the historic highway to Communism. 

In the Bolshevik concept destruction is a prerequi- 
site of construction. As was the case in Russia. social 
disintegration, bloody violence and minority rule are 
prerequisites to the success of a Communist coup 
detat. To create these conditions in other countries, 
the present stale of affairs in Europe and in the sub- 
continents of India and China must be prolonged by 
all means. The spectre of un ertainly, famine and 
misery must continue to hover over the world if 
Communist ambitions are not to be abandoned. The 
Kremlin fears that the firm establishment of stable, 
democratic and prosperous nations on Soviet borders 
would force the Soviet Union back to its prewar state 
of isolation, and prevent the further expansion of 
Soviet power over Europe and Asia. 

Thus the basic purpose of Soviet foreign policy is 
the prevention of such international agreements as 
are conducive to the stabilization and pacification of 
Europe. The present loss in prestige is to be over- 
compensated by the establishment of new “friendly” 
fand later Soviet) governments. This harmonizes 
perfectly with the objectives of aggressive Russian na- 
tionalism and of the quasi-defunct Comintern. As a 
matter of fact, the Comintern today is more active, 
though less publicized, than it has ever been. 

The unification of these two currents of policy is 
one of the most conspicuous achievements of Stalin. 
Today super-nationalistic Russian aims are best 
achieved through Comintern expansionism. And world 
Communist aspirations do not stand any chance with- 
out the backing of a mighty Red Army and the modern 
war industry of a great power. 


* * . 


I; is therefore obvious that any future international 
conference based on the present pattern is foredoomed 
to end in a blind alley. No appeasement can change 
this prospect if one power is deiermined to bar the 
way lo peace. However great the concessions of the 
Western nations, the Soviet Government will put forth 
new demands, until the stage is reached when no agree- 
ment is possible. 

Under these circumstances further conferences of 
the Big Four can only serve to conjure up false hopes 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Mihailovich Trial Postponed 


of the Yugoslav Chetnik hero to June 10 by the Belgrade dictatorship as a tribute 


Ts Committee for a Fair Trial for Draja Mihailovich hailed the postponement 


to the power of public opinion. The democratic world has been shocked by the 
attempt of Yugoslav Communists to make Mihailovich into a traitor and to exploit his 
“trial” as a weapon to further destroy opposition everywhere. One manifestation of 
this reaction was the public hearings held in New York City by the Commission of 
Inquiry, with Arthur Garfield Hayes, Charles Poletti, Adolph Berle and Theodore 
Kiendl hearing the testimony of hundreds of American airmen who were rescued by 
the Chetniks, and of Army Intelligence Officers. The hearings have been adjourned but 


not concluded. 
“The Yugoslav Government's action 


in postponing the trial shows that public 


opinion, when really aroused, can still make its power felt, even across frontiers,” 
George Creel, chairman of the committee, declared. “We are grateful to the United 
States Government for its strong note of May 7, repeating its earlier demand that 


American testimony be heard.” 


One Serb remarked that the trial was probably postponed because Mihailovich is 
still unpresentable after his confession extracted by torture. 


Thomas E. Healy, New York Post 
correspondent, reports from Rome 
(May 21) that “Yugoslavia is the first 
dietator product of the war against 
dictatorship. An armed minority 
with the backing of the USSR has 
seized full power and by a systematic 
terror campaign is inducing its enemies 
—and they by an impartial estimate 
total two-thirds of the Yugoslav people 
—to support the regime, or for their 
own good not to oppose it.” 

“Belgrade is a minor Moscow. . . . 
Absolute power corrupts absolutely. ... 
Yugoslavia is a police state in which 
roughly 30,000 secret police agents of 
OZNA control the lives and polities 
of 15,000,000... .” 


The fires of civil war 

lran Is blazed up in Iran, and 
Lost then subsided. Each side 
blames the other. but even 

if the Central Government of Teheran 
started the shooting, the fault is with 
the Tabriz Government in Azerbaijan 
which, with Soviet 


tone: i. \ in 


support won au- 
China today—and in 
Germany to- 


Spain and France and 


morrow ?—civil war is a favorite weapon 
of the Stalinists. Evidently Moscow has 
determined that nothing shall stop the 
drive for domination of Iran. And the 
Te heran regime ecem determined to 


resist, not to lose the northern half of 


the country to Soviet Russia. This puts 
the Iranian problem back on the agenda 
of the UN Security Council The $64 
question is not, has the Red Army with 
drawn ?—but thi Was lIraniar rale 
pendence effectively destroved efore 
withdrawal? And w many NKVD 
agents remain, in civilian clothes And 
how many of the officers of the Azer- 
baijan Army were trained across the 
border? 

It should be obvious that, unless dras 
tie action is taken, which highly im 
probable, Iran is lost, as Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and a dozen other countries have 


been lost, temporarily at least, to Soviet 
influence if not control reheran is 
fighting a rearguard action 

Whether or not the Red 


withdrawn, the Government cannot de- 


Army nas 


termine, for it “is still prevented from 
ithority in the 
Hussein Ala 


reported to the UN. The next day he 


exercising any effective a 
Province of Azerbaijan,” 
was instructed by Teheran to state that 
the Red Army 
northern Iran, but he 


had withdrawn from 
reiterated his 
previous statement, which is obviously 
correct. Ala in Washington can safely 
tell the truth; Ghavam in Teheran must 


appease Stalin. 


Conditions in Poland 

Progress are incrédible, says 
of Polish Pauline Frederick of 
Democracy the North 
Newspaper Alliance, 


American 


who went on a special American mission 
to Cracow recently. The few foreign 
correspondents in Warsaw cannot send 
the truth out, she writes. Civil war 
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Alexander Parodi, 
President of Security Council 


threatens. The Communists dominate the 
government though only 2 to 3 percent 
of the people support them. She esti- 
mates that Mikolajezyk has 60 percent 
of the Poles behind him. A Peasant 


Party representative in the National 


Council (Communist caricature of a 
parliament) recently protested that “We 
hear warnings that the Peasant Party 
will not be allowed to win the elections 
at any price.” 

Bigart of the NY Herald 


reported that the meetings of 


Home1 
Tribune 
the Polish National Council are “a sorry 
travesty on 


parliamentary democracy. 


Poland lives under terror, without 
press freedom or civil liberties, he wrote. 
The Polish Communist press denounces 
sworn fol- 
Bigart 
testifies that “Mikolajezyk would win an 


Senator Vandenberg as “a 


lower and defender of Hitler.” 


overwhelming victory in any free elee- 
tion,” but has been reduced to impotence. 
His resignation “might plunge Poland 
into civil war.” 


Central Luzon is ter- 

Filipino rorized by the Commu- 
Hukbalahaps nist-led peasant organi- 
zation, the Hukbala- 

haps, the Manila Daily Bulletin disclosed. 
Peasants are coerced into joining, paying 
taxes and providing food for these guer- 
rillas. The Huks run their own courts, 
make their own laws, and constitute a 
dual power parallel to the State. Armed 
to fight the Japanese, they retain their 
arms. The story is analogous to that of 
the Chinese Communist agrarian guer- 
Common- 
wealth Government officials are mere 
figureheads without power. The Huks 
violently opposed the elected 
President Roxas, and fear that he will 
try to dissolve the organization. Veteran 
Communist Luis Taruc is the Huk leader. 
The corrupt and reactionary administra- 
tion of public affairs by Filipino politi- 
cians and exploitation by Americans, the 


villas in their early period. 


newly 


great need for agrarian reform, made - 


the peasants susceptible to Huk propa- 
ganda, and in this the situation in the 





tic Fed 





Phillipines is again parallel to that in 
China, and in Iran, where the Tudeh 
party is popular because of its promised 
agrarian reforms. 


* * * 


THE ATOMAGE TAKES SHAPE 


Genera JOSEPH McNARNEY, 
military governor of the American zone, 
warned that the acute situation through- 
out Germany will result in chaos and 
famine unless the paralysis caused by 
the diplomatic deadlock is ended. He 
admitted that the Potsdam decisions are 
responsible for the downward spiral of 
the German economy. ... The plan to 
burn all Nazi literature and destroy all 
monuments to German military heroes 
is being reconsidered in response to ad- 
verse public opinion in America. 
# os * 

@ Fascism is not necessarily anti- 
Semitic. Documents discovered in 
by Chaim Weizmann, Zionist leader 
(NY Times, May 22) prove that Italian 
Fascists officially opposed the German 
policy of persecution of Jews. Count 
Ciano was especially active in protecting 
Jews from Nazi fury. 


tome 


fa * * 


@ General van Mook announced in Ba- 
tavia that the Netherlands Government 
will convene a conference of representa- 
tives of East Indians to determine their 
wishes regarding independence. He de- 
clared that prewar colonialism will never 
be restored, and that the Netherlands is 
prepared to recognize a republic in Java 
immediately, and later in the other is- 
lands if they so desire. 





« ” * 
® Brazilian lepers went on strike to 
regain the right to self-government of 
theiy sanitoria. 


“ x 


@ Allied authorities intervened again 
in Japanese affairs to demand the elimi- 
nation of two of the Ministers picked by 
Premier Yoshida for his conservative 
Cabinet. The selection of this Cabinet 
followed the banning of Communist 
demonstrations by General MacArthur. 
The offending Ministers were members 
of the Zaibatsu, or big industrialists who 
supported the militarists. 


Shigeru Yoshida, 
New Japanese Premier 


Leo Cherne has worked out a new 
system of tax laws for Japan, approved 
by McArthur, which is aimed at the 
wealthy, including a capital levy against 
everyone owning property worth more 
than 30,000 yen. Under Cherne’s pln 
payments will be multiplied by an index 
number determined by the increase in 
prices, to avoid making it inflatiqnary. 
After serving Japan, maybe Cherne can 
be induced to return to his own country 
and submit a plan to Congress for better 
tax laws here. 





Herbert Hoover 
Proposes to Abolish UNRRA 
“Charity” 


@ Add the name of Dr. Herman Brill, 
fermer Social Democratic leader of 
Thuringia, to the growing list of anti- 
Nazis thrown back into concentration 
camps by the Communists in the Russian 
zone. Brill was chief political advisor 
to the American military authortites 
when they were in Thuringia. He spent 
ten years in Buchenwald under the Nazis, 
and is back there for refusing to join 
the new “United Socialist Party” which 
is an enforced fusion of the Communists 
and Social Democrats. 

@ The elections in the Netherlands on 
May 17 gave the following results 


Seats in 
Estates Per- 
Gen- cent- 
Party eral Votes age 
Catholic Peoples 32 1,466,510 Sus 


Labor (Social Democratic) 29 1,347,664 283 
Four Protestant Parties 23 1,121,153 27.15 
Communist ‘ 10 502,935 10. 

Liberal ‘ 6 305,935 


@ Dr. Alan Nunn May, British scien- 
tist and Stalinist, was sentenced to ten 
London court for giving 
atomic energy secrets to an “unknown” 
nation (not Switzerland).. He pleaded 
guilty. 


years by a 


@ The first postwar immigrant ship 
from Germany arrived in New York har- 
bor on May 20 with a carefully screened 
group of 795 refugees. Among them were 
Polish Secialists and trade unionists, 
brought into the USA by the Interna- 
tional Rescue and Relief Committee, 
from displaced persons camps in the 


American zone. All are anti-Nazis whe 
were liberated from Hitler’s concentra- 
tion camps, returned to Poland, and thea 
fied back to Germany to escape the 
NKVD terror in their homeland 

od 

@ Events have shown that Churchill's 
war strategy was politically better than 
Eisenhower's: the British wanted to in- 
vade the Reich from the South, through 
Italy and the Balkans, which would have 
placed Anglo-American forces in Avs 
tria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, be 
fore the Red Army got there. The Amet- 
ican insistence on the cross-channel i 
vasion through France surrendered Cet 
tral and Eastern Europe to Soviet Rus 
sia. And there are plenty of military 
experts who still believe that militarily 
the British plan would have been better. 

ve se * 

@ The new Soviet five-year plan for 
film production directs directors to stress 
the advantages of Communism over ca? 
italism; the role of the Communist Party; 
patriotism and duty to the State; glorifi- 
cation of war heroes and of mothers of 
big families; the Soviet way of life. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Hon, 

W cre Boothe Luce covered her- 
self with honor here this week, 

¢ trom a sick-bed to do battle 


the anti-Negro policy of the 
anti-democratic 


risil 
nst 

“ve and against the 

activities of the Communist Party. 

Last Tuesday morning Mrs. Luce, who 
organized the “DAR Committee Against 
z Discrimination in the Use of 
hersel? offi- 

Julius Y. 

president- 


Racial 
Constitution Hall,” found 

cially “dissolved” by Mrs. 
Talmadge, of Athens, Ga., 
general of the Daughters of the Amer- 


B ican Revolution. 


Then the “dissolved” Mrs. Luce dis- 


BS colved William Z. Foster, head of the 


arty, in a radio debate uve 
the American Forum of the Air in the 
jam-packed ballroom of the Shoreham 
Hotel here. 

On Mrs. Luce’s side in the four-man 
debate was William Henry Chamberlin, 
associate editor of The New Leader. 
Poster's partner was Dr. Harry F, 
Ward, who makes a profession of posing 
as a liberal. 

By the time the debate was over, there 
was very little pose left in Dr. Ward 
snd very little poise left in Foster. At 
the end they were both spluttering with 
raze at Mrs. Luce’s profound and witty 
rapier thrusts and at Chamberlin’s 
jearned recitation of facts and figures. 

Theodore Granik, moderator of the 
Forum of the Air, reported that the 
debate attracted the largest crowd this 
radio feature has ever seen. The 500- 
person capacity of the Shoreham ball- 
rom was swollen to 1,000 persons, with 
standees running out into the corridors 
and hanging from the windowsills. 

Debating the subject: “Are Commu- 
nism and Democracy Mutually Antago- 
nistic?”, the Luce-Chamberlin team soon 
had Foster and Ward hanging on the 
Topes 

A telling blow was the surprise resur- 
Foster before 
a congressional investigating committee 


rection of testimony by 


that Communists have a primary loyalty 
fo the Soviet Union above all other na- 
tions. Foster admitted that he stated: 
“The workers in America look upon 
the Soviet Union as their country. The 
workers of this country and the workers 
of every country have only one flag, and 


——— 


that is the ved flag. The ved flag is 
the flag of the revolutionary working 
class, and we are part of that class. All 
capitalist flags are flags of the capi- 
talist class, and we owe no allegiance 
to them.” 

“So far as I am concerned,” said 
Mrs. Luce, “Mr. Foster has also an- 
swered the question as to whether De- 
mocracy and Communism are mutually 
antagonistic.” 


Both Foster and Ward ducked the 
subject of the debate and attempted to 
use the Forum for propaganda speeches 
in favor of Communism. The audience 
cheered, however, when Mrs. Luce de: 
clared: 

“It seems to me that there is one easy 
way to settle all the disputes 
how Communism is really working in 
Russia. That’s for Stalin to lift the 
iron curtain, and let us all go and have 
a good look for ourselves. Because he 
doesn’t, the burden of proot is 
him and you, Mr. Foster.” 


about 


upon 


There was open laughter by the audi- 
ence at Foster when Mrs. Luce asked 
him: 

“Mr. Foster, have you ever publicly, 
at any time, condemned or criticized any 
policy, domestic or international, stem- 
ming from the Kremlin? If so, what? 
Take all the time you want to answer 
that one.” 

Foster’s splutters never quite evolved 
into a coherent answer as the audience 
howled. 

There was another burst of laughter 
when Mrs. Luce quoted Lenin’s instruc- 
tions on tactics in his Left-Wing Come 


munism, to wit: 


“It is necessary to be able to agree 
to any and every sacrifice, and even— 
if need be—to resort to all serts of 
devices, maneuvers, and illegal meth- 
ods, to evasion and subterfuge, in 
order to penetrate into the trade 
unions, to remain in them, and to carry 
on Communist work in them .at all 
costs.” 


And then she asked: “Mr. Foster, are 
you faithfully pursuing these tactics in 
America?” 

Dr. Ward mainly confined himself to 
screaming into the microphone: “Lies! 
Lies! Distortions!” It was a bad eve- 
ning for Foster and Ward. 





Blood Bath 


} | WITNESSED th2 Communist ter- 
tor which reigned in southern France 
after the defeat of the Nazis... . 
Officers of the Securite Militairé esti- 
mate the number of victims at 50,000,” 
Donald B. Robinson, Chief Historian 
® General Eisenhower's staff, writes 
1 the April issue of The American 
Mereury. 


Only . : . 
{ nly the presence of the American 


Army blocked a successful revolution 


I 


‘obinson continues. “Within ten days 
(after liberation), a reign of terrot 
Was in full swing all the way from 
Toulouse to Nice and the 
dorder, 
all sections, looking ot only for the 
‘ated Vichy militiamen but for any- 
one else who had 
teal enmity. 
Americ 


1 
ao 


Italian 


- ++ The Communists scoured 
a 


incurred their po- 
Even the liberating 
i ig 
ee oe , victims were 

» but their execution without 
La a of trial served only 
‘ se martyrs of them and shake 
‘ne faith of other Frenchmen in the 


birt! 
h of a free, decent France. 


ans were not immune. 
uot, many of their 





in France 


Moreover, many of the victims were 
innocent... .” 

Most of those who perpetrated 
these atrocities were not veterans of 
the Underground Resistance, but 
thugs organized by the Communists 
into the French Forces of the In- 
terior, Robinson records. When com- 
plaints were made by American offi- 
cers, the Communists blamed the 
atrocities on “Nazis in disguise.” 
Finally General de Gaulle demanded 
that all Resistance groups be dis- 
armed. “The order was never fully 
complied with,” reports Robinson. The 
Communists still have arms. 

When the French authorities, prod- 
ded by American officers, insisted on 
‘egal procedure in the trials of those 
accused of collaboration, the Com- 
munists accused them—Socialists and 
de Gaullists—of stopping the purge 
of Vichyites. Robinson also charges 
that the Communists resorted to anti- 
Semitism as a_ political weapon, 
stating that most of those working 
with de Gaulle were Jews, and organ- 
izing raids on Jewish stores. 














By Jonathan Stout 
Foster Admits Loyalty to Moscow 


It was a pretty good day for Mrs. 
Luce. For in the morning battle with 
the race-prejudiced Mrs. Talmadge and 
the DAR, Mrs. Luce apparently had 
won her point ... that Constitution Hall 
in Washington will no longer bar Negro 
artists from performing there. 


A reporter called Mrs. Luce to inform 
her that Mrs. Talmadge had ordered 
her and her committee “dissolved.” 
“Have you any comment?” asked the 
reporter. “Yes,” replied Mrs. Luce. 
“Tell Mrs. Talmadge that the Redccats 
are coming.” 








BOX SCORE 

This week the Washington bureau 
of The New Leader received 47 press 
releases issued by OPA. This is what 
they announced: 

Price decreases—0. Price increases 
—21. Prices maintained stationary 
—0. Miscellaneous—26, 

Recapitulation—Totals for the past 
13 weeks show: 

Price decreases—4. Price increases 
—231. Prices maintained stationary 
—33. 














Storm Clouds 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








Soviet Blockade of Peace 


(Continued trom VPage One) 
must be held this 
than July 15. 

The Secretary’s words found an echo 
in peace-loving hearts everywhere when 
he said: 


summer—not later 


“When a world short of goods and 
short of food is crying for the return 
of conditions of peace, we cannot in- 
definitely delay the making of peace 
and the withdrawal of troops from oc- 
cupied areas. The four Allied govern- 
ments cannot indefinitely delay the 
making of peace with countries which 
they long ceased to fight, simply be- 
cause they cannot agree among them- 
selves on peace terms. The council of 
foreign ministers was formed to facili- 
tate and not obstruct the making of 
peace.” 

And there followed these fatefully 
decisive words: “If a peace conference 
is not called this summer, the United 
States will feel obliged to request the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
under Article 14 of the charter to make 
recommendations with respect to the 
peace settlements.” 

This was taken by authoritative 
sources here to mean that the United 
States intends to break through the 
Soviet anti-peace blockade. 

In the Foreign Ministers Council and 
the UN Security Council, the Soviet 
Union power of blocking 
every move toward peace by exercise of 
its veto power. By throwfng the peace 
conference question into the Assembly 
of the UN, the United States would 
move to escape the Soviet veto power 
and to leave the decision on this ques- 
tion democratically in the hands of the 
peace-loving nations of the earth. 


enjoys the 


This constitutes a warning of an 
appeal to the UN General Assembly 


under Article 14, which says “The Gen- 
eral Assembly may recommend measures 


for the 


peaceful adjustment of any 


situation, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the general wel- 


fare or friendly relations among na- 
tions.” It is a warning by the United 


States that further sabotage of peace 
efforts by the Soviet Union will result 


in the marshaling of world 


opinion 


against her anti-democratic policy. 


And it is also a warning that the 


Uniled States is prepared, in the com- 
pany of the other peace-loving nations 
of the earth, to seek world peace with 


or 


without the collaboration of the 


Soviet Union. 
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Rites. 


Ta FE. League, long moribund, is dead. | 
The final rites are being said. 
' And down upon its marble bier 
Drops warm and salt the mourner’s | 


Let those who knew the hopes it held 
Stand by to hear its passing knelled 
And contemplate, with sad surmise, | 
Man’s fate, had it been otherwise. | 


But let not those who sought this end | 
These obsequies with joy attend: 
| Those who, on that auspicious morn | 

The League in hope and trust was) 


Dug, close beside, the waiting grave. 





HYMN TO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


League of Nations Holding Last 


—Newspaper headline. | 


i} 
tear. 
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born, 
With spiteful spade, with brawn of ! 
slave, 
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The Wheel of Fortune 


ODAY I have a rare opportunity games.’ Mr, Oak was specially singled 
| te devote myself te a real news- out as the sinister operatu: of a roulette 
paper job. You may have heard wheel. West Twelfth Street might as 
of Mayor O’Dwyer’s crusade agwinst well be Monte Carlo. ‘I'he criminals 
vice and crime. This morning ali of the and the tools of thei: trade were all 
New York papers burst out with head. hastilly transferred to the Charles Street 
lines concesning the descent of his Police Station and the human part of 
drusted blue-coated police on a den of the haul was summoned to appear in 
vice. A certain Inspector, Joseph Gold- court on Monday morning. All of this 
stein, insisted that seven persens whe ] carefully neted as the background of 
had been caught red-handed be carried ny story. 
of im the patrol wagon to a nearby Mr. Oak I found sitting behind his 


police station 


ver-orderly desk ana cuing through 


Now The New Leader, being a dig » pile of newspaper clippings all relat- 











Mitek sourne). doe “mt waste wo tm ng the story of his crime with what- 
Sor the hot news of the wiheweroui ever flourishes and adornments the jour- 
But my first tents nalists could invent. His usual saturnine 
a dee. duatiieeh “at ie smile was cut extra deep on his mobile 
recert igzested features as he quickly guessed my 

that for once |] had MISHION. 
the inside track on This interview was for me fraught 
tory witheut with extra significance because of the 
even lea nye my fact that during the days before Liston 
desk. For among the M. Oak’s real character had been re- 
seven ¢riminals vealed by the laying on of policemen’s 
taken to) the police hands, he I had often talked ef 
tatior Vi at old writing for The New Leader a feature 
friend and colleague story on the upsurge of gambling since 
Liston M. Oak. For the wat You know the way things are 
yeas Ne uve al going. Figures have io© 6«place in a 
at adjoming cesks human-interest tale like this, but if 1 
have exchanged vanted to go to a little trouble, 1 could 
burbling banter—and all the time I had supply them, If there were a hundred 
©O inkling of his real characters It just race tracks yesterday, there are a hun- 
goes te how you And here he was dred and fifty today nd will be two 
achieving tame on the first paves hundred or more tomorrow. Every day 
An interview was plain) indicated millions are bet, and here, too, the 
Ait a house on West Twelfth Street, figures constantly mount as if you were 
whic since | live on it « obvieusly talking about the national debt We 
@ most respectable thoroughfare, seven ave our baseball scandals and basket- 
citizens had been laid hands upen fer ball seandals. I shall net be surprised 
operating lot machines and “vambling if we soon have racketeers muscling in 


SS 


en hepscoteh. It’s really something te 
think about. 

In my past arguments with Mr. Oak 
J have always tried to present the mat- 
ter in a serious, moral, historical, so- 
ciological way. In the good old Catholie 
days the church had little or no objec- 
tion to bets placed by the faithful on 
the euteome of any sort of contest. It 
was with the simultaneous birth of capi- 
talism and Protestantism that gambling 
was tarred with the brush of ill-repute. 
The logic of the thing is plain as day. 
Gambling is bad for business. If thou- 
sands ean be won with a Sweepstake 
ticket, how can you expect workers to 
toil fer their slight rewards? And if 
the lower classes get out of hand, where 
wil] the profits come from? 

So—since gambling was bad for busi- 
ness—it was obviously just about the 
most wicked thing in the devilish catalog. 
The results could have been easily fore- 
telkd. Jf you will look through dull and 
close-printed volumes which record the 
sermons of past centuries, you will find 
that a goodly proportion of them spew 
cut sulphur and brimstone at bear- 
Laiting, prize-fighting and horse-racing 
and such other sports as led men to 
wager their hard-earned coin on whieh 
van or which beast would come out 
ahead. The Protestant church is against 
this thing. Both Listen Oak and I were 
carefully warned against it in our youth. 


1 had every expectation of being able 
io carry on with him, after his ex- 
perience in a police station and court- 
room, an edifying and instructive dialog. 


« 


You may be sure that I led up to the 
embariassing subject with my usual 
finesse No use in embarrassing the 
poor chap. He might suffer from an 


By WILLIAM & 


inferiority complex all the rest of his 
life. What was my surprise, 

to discover that he had not the least 
sense of humiliation. You would think 
that being arrested was a part of hig 
regular routine. Sensing what | way 
driving at even before I had brought 
cut any such rude words as Police 
gambling, police station, he plunged 
gaily into the information which | had 
come to seek. 


“Yes,” he said with a smile which’ 


crinkled his face clear up to his curly 
hair, “I got arrested a little last Saty. 
day. The City and Country School 
throws a party once a year te raise 
funds for scholarships for gifted chi. 
dren of poor parents. Among other Ways 
of separating parents and friends frog 
their cash, painlessly, there is an ancient 
device seemingly almost instinctive jn 
human nature: games of chance. | fin 
no intrinsic evil in gambling per se. We 
all like to bet, to take a chance. But we 
got raided, and along with others | en. 
joyed a ride in the Black Maria to the 
nearest station house, where, after g 
good-natured grilling by reluctant de 
tectives who regretted that they had tg 
carry out orders and uphold the majesty 
of the law, we all got summonses. 


“A few bitter remarks were passed~ 
which embarrassed the police—about the 
school, which is one of the best in the 
country, being ‘a den of iniquity’ while 
professional gamblers operate, undis. 
turbed, games in which the sucker has 
no chance. And some of the distinguished 
bystanders, including some very promi 
nent and ultra-respectable parents, in 
sinuated pointed remarks about the 
crime wave which should engage the 
aitention of police officers rather than 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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ALERT! 


Yedicated ta an expose of all Lolalilarian enemies of 
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Veteran Communists in Veteran Posts 


ANY state American Legion leaders, who have boasted that they could take 
M care of any “Communist menace” in their own ranks, now have awakened to 
the fact that the Stalinists have stolen a march on them. The shrill voices in 
Legion posts these days piping for “Big Three Unity” and against “imperialist ag- 


gression’ 


* don’t come from the 40 & 8 old-timers. 


Actually, the Communists have conducted their campaign of infiltration so adroitiy 
that the New York Legion virtually let the Stalinists and their fellow-travelers run 


a couple of “housing rallies”—the current hot “vet 


” 


issue of Gospodin Foster. 


Only after the Legion granted a charter to the Duncan-Paris Post in New York 
City did the local leaders find out that the Communists had set up a sounding board 
off which poured a sheaf of Stalinist resolutions under the Legion name. Although the 
executive committee of the Legion may halt the granting of a permanent charter to 
the post, kicking individuals out of the organization will be another thing. 


Among the Duncan-Paris Post leaders 
is Dewitt Gilpin, one of the editors of 
the now defunct Midwest Daily Record 
and Communist Party organizer under 
the lias of “Ralph Monroe.” Lester 
ney, sports editor of the Daily Worker: 
James Dugan, former New Masses critic; 
Leonard Zinberg, Daily Worker writer; 
Saul Levitt, New Masses contributor, 
and many other Communists are mem- 
bers of the post. Gregor Duncan, after 
whom the post was named, also was on 
the Daily Worker payroll before the war. 

The Stalinist-controlled CIO and AFL 
unions also are sending blocs of “dele- 
gates” into selected Legion posts. The 
“fronts” are appointing their hand- 
picked vets to Legion work. 

Together with the successful efforts of 
the Communist fraction in the American 
Veterans Committee to win a place in 
the state-wide organization, the Stalinists 
are assuming more and more of a bel- 


Rod- 





ligerent role in such groups. Ironical is 
the fact that virtually every one of the 
10,000 Communists who saw _ military 
service did their best to sabotage the 
anti-Nazism between August, 
1939, and June, 1941. Remember? 


cause of 


a * 
The Independent Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions, still 


claiming to be non-Stalinist, recently ran 
a Garden “vet” rally at which not only 
some of the leading Communist e 
spoke, but the latest front, “Negro and 
Allied Veterans,” was unfurled as 
ef the evening’s major events. 


“vets 
ane 


In case Jo Davidson wants proof, the 
Daily Worker listed the “Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade” as an 
affiliate of NAV, and at the organiza- 
tion’s convention in Chicago the leading 
Stalinist potentates advised on tactics. 





(otalitarians on the Loft and Right 


® The Communists, who for years 
have run Local 6 of the Hotel and Club 
Workers, AFL, are in for some 
going. The parent international recently 
voted to appropriate $10,000 to investi- 
gate Communism in Local 6 and in the 
Hotel Trades Council which the Sta- 
linists also control. A committee headed 
by Hugo Ernst, the international’s 
general president, is now 


tough 


working in 
New York and is expected soon to air 


charges that Michael Obermeier, Jay 


Rubin, Samuel Kramberg, Gertrude 
lane, Charles Collins and other well- 
known Communist Party members in 
the New York leadership have been 


raiding non-Communist locals and other- 
wise behaving as true Stalinists. 

@ The Utility Workers Union (CIO) 
has incorporated into its new constitu- 
tion the most drastic clause barring 
Communists from membership ever 
adopted by a CIO trade union. It re- 
quires that if any Communists (or 
Fascists) already belong to the union 
they must be expelled. If they sever 
their connection with the CP and re- 
jn, they cannot hold office. Only a 
fev AFL unions have such a sweeping 


mti-Communist constitutional 


‘ pro- 
Tiston, 


James A, Carey, Alan S. Haywood, 
ind David J. MacDonald warned the 
telegates against “political gangs” 
"ying to infiltrate into the unions. 

Ly Headline in Daily Worker (April 
8): “CHIANG GETTING 2 BILLION 
_ FOR CIVIL WAR.” American 
mmunists oppose a loan to China (as 
they also oppose a loan to Britain) 
ause they know that the “agreement” 
“gineered by Gen. Marshall has no 
wt, they keow that the civil war 
fontinue, They are not interested in 
i "eeonstruction of China, but in the 
‘mest of power there as everywhere. 






Black 


DET Legion Murderers 


and | ROIT (LR).—John Bannerman 
hie Lee, members of the notorious 
st Detroit group, the Black Legion, 


25, 1944 







are preparing to apply for a reduction 
of their life sentences for 
men were convicted 
twlve others in cennection 
the slaying of Charles A. Poole, a labor 
leader. 


murdec. 


These two along 


with with 


of those convicted have already 
finished serving their sentences and are 
now at large. 


Four 


American Youth for 
Totalitarianism 


HE Communist Party, in line with its 


recent turn toward a “revolutionary” 
policy versus Browderism, has come 
clean and admitted that the Americar 


Youth for Democracy is the successo: 
of the Young Communist League, and 
a “transmission belt” to the adult CP. 
A move on the part of “left sectarians” 
to revive the YCL was denounced by the 
nafional office of the CP. 

The AYD has official recognition on 
63 campuses. Among its sponsors are 
Edward G. Robinson, Col. Evans Carl- 
Frederic March, Norman Corwin, 
Danny Kaye, Gene Kelly, Garson Kanin, 
Atterney General Robert W. Kenny of 
California, and Magistrate Anna M. 
Kross. Recently Barney Ross, forme: 
welterweight champion and hero of 
Guadacanal, denounced the AYD for 
using his name and said he agreed with 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
compared the AYD with the 
Youth Movement. 

The national office directive to state 
branches declared that “The party will 
become a party with mass influence 
among the youth through the AYD as 
an advanced anti-Fascist youth organi- 
zation in which the Communists play a 
leading role.” 

The AYD publishes a comic magazine 
for children called Teen Age. It has 
announced a forthcoming publication, 
Youth. Its organ, Youth in Action, was 
for compulsory military training until 
the line changed; now it damns Anglo- 
American imperialism and has nothing 


son, 


who 
Hitler 
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| ® The Party press did its best to 
| pump up enthusiasm for the “Teach- 
ers Union” mass demonstration which 
took place last Friday down at New 
York’s City Hall. Large quantities of 
literature were distributed urging the 
public to picket against 
Timone and May Quinn. The power 
of the TU, which has been smearing 
all and sundry in the school system 
who do not follow their line, was a 
firecracker, not an atom bomb, how- 
ever. An observer reports that the 
“masses” on hand numbered 15 by 
actual A PM photographer 
who had taken one pitiful shot was 
detained by a nail-biting Rose Russell 
of the with promises that 
“more pickets are on their way down.” 
Finally the 15 pickets gathered up 
the many placards they had hopefully 
lugged down and sadly took off. The 
cause was but the sponsors 
could come out against sin and still 
be suspect. 


George 


count. 


Union 


good, 


4 * 

@® The Veterans’ Rally on Housing 
at Madison Square Garden on May 18 
(sponsored by ICCASP), from which 
James Roosevelt, gromykoed, passed 
a lot of high-powered resolutions to 
sever relations with Franco Spain, for 
| FEPC, against the Case Bill, for 
friendship with the Soviet 
“without which there can be no last- 
| ing peace,” and incidentally for vet- 
| erans’ housing. 


Union 


4 4 
| ® If you've got a couple of wooden 
| nickels, the Daily Worker is pleading 


for money. Day after day it pub- 





PABA ak « Lee A Y chens ee 


lishes pathetic stories from people 
who just can’t help contributing their 
last dime to see the DW continue. Be- 
hind this campaign is the actual need 
felt by the comrades since Browder 
left. Pickings have been thin since 
then, and every time Foster gets a } 
new sucker lined up That Man in-the | 
Kremlin another treaty. If | 
things come to a head on the Spanish — | 


breaks 


situation, the comrades will have a 


red-hot issue with which to draw in 
the liberal shekels, and the Daily 
Worker will not have to stoop to 


pleading any more. Spanish money 
weapons financed Ce 
during the 


Civil Wace. The story here wasn’t any 


earmarked for 
Sow in Paris Spanish 
prettier—so we can expect it to hap- 
pen again. 

The Textile Workers. 
its daily 


The CP and 
been steadily 
gunning for Emil Rieve, anti-Commu- 
nist president of the TWUA. He and 
the top-leadership have been branded 
(call in the children, mother) “Social 
Democrats”—with the exception of 
George Baldanzi who is considered by 
the DW as “a fluent speaker” who 
“appeals to militant emotions” and 
“carries more weight in the union” 
than Rieve. Says the DW, “With the 
emphasis Communists are putting 
upon winning new members in textile 
centers, there is good reason to expect 
far better progressive organization 


organ have 


and initiative as the next months 
pass.” English translation: Maybe we 
can make this another Party-line 


union if we caucus and smear enough. 








but praise for Soviet Russia. Truman 
and Churchill are war-mongers to the 
AYD. 

The Italian Government has officially 
invited three Mexican painters to come 
to Rome to redecorate the Foro Musso- 
lini: Diego Rivera, once a Stalinist, then 
a Trotskyist, and now a fellow-traveler; 
Orozco; and Alfaro 
Siqveiros, a Communist. The funds avatl- 


Jose Clemente 


able being insufficient, they are appeal- 
Alfaro Siqueiros 
was a leader of the attempt to assassi- 


ing for contributions. 


nate Trotsky on May 20, 1940, when 
Sheldon Harte, American Trotskyist, 
was kidnapped and murdered by the 


agents of the NKVD. 





Robert Trevor 


“Literary” Notes 

DETROIT (LR) —Salem Bader, anti- 
Semitic of Upton Close, is 
reputable publishers 
in the manuscript of a new book which 
he has written. 

Walter J. Cameron, former editor of 
the anti-Semitic Dearborn Independent, 
and a former leader of the Anglo-Saxon 
Federation, has written the lead article, 
entitled Christ Is a National 
in the February, 1946, issue 
The Cross and the 
contains no 


associate 


trying to interest 


“Jesus 
Question,” 
of Gerald 
Flag. The 
Semitism. 
[t is reported that Tyler Kent, con 
victed betrayer of United States diplo- 
matic 


Smith's 


urticle anti- 


secrets, 


is now writing a book. 





Vanriatsly Now at 


@® Anastase Andreivitch Vonsiatsky, 
who was in June, 1942, for 
conspiring, with Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze 
and three others, to help transmit 
United States military secrets to Japan 
and Germany, was released on parole 
on February 27, after serving approxi- 
mately three years of his five-year 
sentence. 

In addition to his espionage activities 
and the maintenance of a small, fully- 
armed private “army” of his own, Von- 
siatsky was of the most active 
agents in maintaining liaison among 
anti-Semitic throughout the 
world. 

In 1922, a penniless White Russian 
refugee, he married Mrs. Miriam Ram 
Stephens, an heiress to a large fortune, 
whe was twenty years his senior. He 
became an American citizen in the late 
1920’s. He habitually wore a khaki uni- 
form with a prominent swastika emblem 
on the left arm. On his wife’s estate 
in Thompson, Connecticut, he main- 
tained an arsenal of rifles and tear gas. 


convicted 


one 


leaders 





Lange 
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| 
Anast2se Vonsiatsky 
Vonsiatsky was the founder and 
president ef the All-Russian National 


Revelutionary Party and editor of its 
argan, The Fascist, which ceased publi- 
cation in December, 1941. In it he 
glorified Hitler, upheld Japan’s aggres- 
sion, preached anti-Semitism and called 
for - the overthrow of the Seviet 
regime.— (LR). 





Chins Moves Toward Demoeracy 
Shortcomings Are Due to Civil War and Heavy Heritage 


f ate there has developed ar 

parent widespread belief abroad 

that the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment dominated by Ithe Kuomintang 
Party is an undemocratic and oppressive 
Ww itutio ch ] carr? Zz a 
anachronistic and reactiona! olicy of 
suppre on of freedom 

ch nu eptior o ‘ sjor- 
ily of e Cl e peop! Fo ‘ i 
VA i j eigne of fa ! a 
af pe do diff ] e * | Go 
ernment | o face While recog ng 
7 / te ‘ ( also aware of 
al great / 
When ¢ r« ¢ 4 

11, tk yunti 1 me of 
evo n le tution and politica lé a 
ration lismembered b ambitic ir 
lord and writhing the vice of cor- 


ruption and maladministration that were 
bequeathed by centuries of misrule. 

rhese condition persisted until 1927 
when the National Government wa et 
up in Nanking by the Kuomintang Party 
uoder the leadership of President Chiang 
Kai-shek. It was a chaotic China which 
the Kuomintang had taken over rhe 
new untried Government was faced from 
the beginning with a herculean task of 
unprecedented magnitude and there were 
well-founded doubts whether it would 
achieve any success in coping with the 
task. 

But in spite of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was hampered in its work by 
an almost incessant avanlanche of nat- 
ural calamities, internal strife and re 
bellion and outside aggressions, it has 
succeeded in unifying China to an ap- 
preciable degree, in eliminating most of 
tne warlords, defeating the foreign in 
vaders, elevating the international posi- 
tion of China to one of the major powers 
in the family of nations and in develop- 
ing China’s primilive economy to a de- 
gree that is unknown in the history of 
China. 

Though the accomplishments of the 
Government and the Kuomintang Party 
have received universal recognition in 
China, the Chinese Communists, who are 
the bitterest enemies of the Kuomintang 
and who have been in a state of rebel- 
lion against the National Government 
since 1927, were critical and cynical, or 
at least skeptical and indifferent, on this 
score until the inter-party Political Con 
sultation Conference met in Chungking 
on Jan. 10. 


In this conference, in which ot 





ments who have never denied the good 
work of the Government were also rep- 
resented, the Communist representatives 
were extraordinarily generous in their 
praise of what they called the “revo 
Jutionary contributions” of the Kuomin- 
tang and the National Government, which 
they had been mobolizing all their prop- 
aganda resources to discredit for the 
last two decadé 

fhe Communist representatives in this 
conference were wholehearted in suppovrt- 


ing the proposal that the leading posi- 





tion of the Kuomintang Party in th 
coalition government should be main 
tained and they vied with other delegates 
in suggesting that President Chiang Kai- 
shek should remain the national leadey 
in postwar China. The Chinese public 
was somewhat taken aback by this sud- 
den change in the Communist attitude in 
supporting the Government which they 
have ben atiacking so long as impotent, 
autocratic, oppressive and “Fascist.” 


* . 


Bur in the field of administration, it 
must be admitted, the National Govern 
ment, which has come out so suceess- 
fully from so many hard tests, has not 
been able to do much toward the eradi- 
cation of corruption, craft, and in- 
efficiency. This is the weakest point in 
the Kuomintang regime and opposition 
groups have hit hard at this loophole. 
But a sober consideration of the case 
may perhaps eliminate much of the 
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an 
blame that was placed on the National 
Government in this regard. It is incon- 
overtible and most desirable that ad 
ninistrative misdeeds are an evil that 
must be eliminated But, to be fair to 
the Government, we must realize that its 
hands were so fully and urgently tied 
ip with other more pressing national 
problen ce its establishment in 1927 
iat it has been unable to undertake a 


rastic purging of the administration. 


These problems are the realization of 


national unity and revival, the ousting 
of warlords, the suppression of rebellion, 


the fight against natural calamities and 
outside aggressions, and the elevation 
¢ 


of China’s international] status, These 


are questions of survival that had to be 
given precedence over al! others. 

Again to be fair to the present re- 
gime, the proverbial Chinese corruption 
was not started by the Kuomintang 
Party or the National Government. It 
was one of the evil legacies of centuries 
of misrule ir China. It is deep-rooted, 
aggravated by the general poverty of 
the Chinese people and cannot be elimi- 
nated overnight. 

Given time, we believe that the Gov- 
ernment will be able to clean up all the 
dirt in the administrative system. But 
it has not had that precious time, be- 
cause of the emergence of internal trou- 
bles. And the Communists, who had 
created some of these internal troubles 
by their two decades of armed rebellion 
against the Government, are the least 
qualified to criticize the Government on 
this score, 

The central theme of this article is: 
there is more democracy in Kuomintang 
China than in Red China. 

It is true that the National Govern- 
ment enacted certain legal limitations on 
the fundamental freedoms of the people. 
But to get a balanced picture of the 
situation we should consider why these 
legal limitations were enacted. 

Before the war, the National Govern- 
ment wa. threatened by the armed re- 
bellion of the Communists, armed insub- 
ordination of the warlords and impend- 
ing armed aggression of the Japanese. 

At the time when there were armed 
camps seeking to overthrow the Govern- 


ment, would any one expect the Govern- 


ment to allow unrestricted freedom of 


expression and organization which the 
armed rebellious elements would take 
advantage of to further their designs? 
At the time when Japanese aggression 
was threatening and the Government not 
strong enough to resist it, adopting on 
the sensible policy of tolerating Japan- 


ese insults and playing for time, would 


one expect the Government to allow 





unrestrictioted freedom of expression and 
orgal iZalior which would have been used 
and 


to hasten Japanese aggression? That 


to aggravate the delicate situation 





would have been disastrous and contrary 
to the interests of the State and the 
Chinese people. 

During the war, limitations of the fun- 
damental freedom of the people were en- 
forced in every democratic country. As 
for China, which in addition to the war 
was still under the shadow of rebellion, 
what more can any one reasonably ex- 
pect? 

But it must be pointed out here that, 
although the National Government had 
on its books laws which restrict the dem- 
ocratic rights of the people, these laws 
are not always enforced, as is the case 
with other governmental laws and plans. 
They were, however, enforced in cases 
where the Government had reason to be- 
lieve that there was an organized attempt 
to abuse democratic rights for the pur- 
pose of furthering ulterior designs and 
fomenting unrest. 

Thus in spite of the existence of these 
restrictive laws, there is an appreciable 
degree of freedom in Kuomintang China, 


* * 


Tu ERE are scores of opposition news- 
papers and magazines in Kuomintang 
China, the most conspicuous of which is 
the Communist New China Daily News, 
which attacks the Government every day. 
There are also about ten opposition par- 
ties in Kuomintang China, the largest of 
which are the Young China Party, Na- 
tional Socialist Party and the Democratie 
League. 

All these parties have their party or- 
gans in Chungking and other cties, which 
have complete freedom to publish what 
they like, either propaganda for their 
party principles or criticism against the 
Government. Speakers in public meet- 











And Still the Rain Came 
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sition leaders make full use of th 
“he s mte ave tren tn se li 
he student: are free to stage deme ‘ 
strations against the Government 
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other purposes. The students of the v H 
tional Southwest Associated Universi . 
popularly known as “The Citade} of : 
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The police made no attempt to interfer 
with the students. They marched alo 

side to maintain order. No students wet 

sent to jail. 

On Jan. 25, 1946, about 6,000 students ' 

from nine universities and middle schools ‘ 

in Chungking demonstrated through tu { 

streets of Chungking, demanding succes 

for the Political Consultation Conferenc, y 

restitution of Hongkong, Kowloon ai ; 

Macao, and the recal! of the Frent : 

Consul-General in Shanghai. It is not ; 

worthy to point out that the demonstr | 

tion was staged at the time when tit 


Communist representatives to the com 
ference were cracking down on the Gor 
ernment for its suppression of the funds 
mental freedoms and demanding, amovg 
other rights, the freedom of demonstr® 
tion for the people. This shows the hypo- 
erisy of Communist propaganda. 

Opposition leaders are constantly 4 d 
continually attacking the Governmer! 
for its lack of democracy in meet g 
sponsored by opposition parties, @ 
through their party organs. But ™ 
strange fact is that the leaders of oF 
possition parties freely functioning 
Kuomintang China attack the Kuomit 
tang Government as undemocratic. The 
Communist organ, the New China Dot 
News, in Chunking, capital of Kuom! 
tang China, is daily hurling vivre 
ative, sometimes even libelious diatricé 
against the Government. 

In spite of what the hard-headed opr 
sition partisans may have to say of 
partisan and neutral observers a) : 
fooled. No one is under any éeusi® 
that there is absolute democracy ; 
Kuomintang China, but no one can dent 
that there is a high degree of ~~ 
though the restrictive laws are neal 
the books and some political pr 
are still,in jail. The Supreme Nat 
Defense Council is now taking acl 


to repeal or amend these ! 
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Government, given wo 
by their efficient propaganda 
and their sympathizers, has <a 
widespread belief abroad that the 
(Continued on page 13). 
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N the zone of Germany occupied by 
| snerien forces, the Communists 

and their fellow-travelers estab- 
lished a center in 6871 DISCC, the In- 
formation Control Unit for Greater 
Hesse. On June 29, 1945, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert McClure, chief of the In- 
formation Control Division, assigned 
seven civilians of the Office of War In- 
formation, two lieutenants and four en- 
listed men, to Bad Nauheim to lay the 
foundation of “Dana,” the German news 
service. The team was headed by Lt. 
Edel, a former correspondent of PM. At 
Bad Nauheim were the Press and Radio 
facilities of the 12th Army Group as 
well as the central offices of the Army 
newspapers for the German population. 
“Dana” was to become a monopoly or- 
ganization in the American zone for the 
dissemination of news. No other 
was to 


source 
of information be used by the 


German newspapers. 


July, a bulletin-newspaper, 
was created by the 


Early in 
“News to Germany, 
team to make the “Dana” file accessi- 
ble to all Military Government detach- 
ments throughout the United States zone 


” 


and to other military officials whose 
duties required up-to-date knowledge of 
events in Germany. The political sig- 
nificance of “Dana” cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

Serutiny of “Dana” news _ releases 
demonstrates that there is plenty of 
criticism—of England and the United 


strikes and riots in America are 
up. But there is 


States; 
played 
criticism of 


never any 
Soviet Russia. 

During the war, back in London, we 
told the Germans over ABSIF, our 
Broadcasting system, that 
present the news truthfully regardless 
of whether it is favorable or unfavorable 
to the United States. This was a good 
policy in view of the lying propaganda 
of Dr. Goebbels. It won us many listen- 
ers among the Germans in spite of the 
fact that they risked their lives by 
listening. Imagine the bewilderment of 
the German reader of “Dana” releases, 
distorting not only the foreign picture 
but news about internal German politics. 
The Communists can always count on 
favorable publicity in “Dana.” For ex- 
ample, “Dana” has compelled all German 
licensed papers in the American zone to 
give the most favorable front page pub- 
licity to the new Socialist Unity Party, 
the result of a forced merger 


Americans 


of Com- 


Ti aries 


, “ese 





NA. or The Trojan Horse 


“Exclusive News Agency in American Zone is Communist Controlled 


By Joseph Dunner 
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Dr. Joseph Dunner has for years been active in the rescue of political refugees. 
When the war broke out he became instructor at the School for Overseas Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. In 1944 he went to London as Chief of the Intelligence 


Section of the Office of War Information in Europe. 


After the German defeat, Dr. 


Dunner headed a team of Press Control Officers in the Munich Press Control Section. 


He has just returned from Europe, 


Ir. Dunner. 
X 


This is the first 


of a series of articles by 


- 





munists and Social Democrats in the 
Russian zone. 

In a meeting of the Press control 
section in Bad Homburg in January 
1946 it was decided to transfer “Dana” 
in April 1946 to German hands, as a 
cooperative news-gathering venture. | 
voted in favor of this decision hoping 
that the German Laender Governments 
would see to it that “Dana” would at 
last become an objective non-partisan 
news agency. I had just left Bad 
Homburg and was on my way back 
to the United States when I learned 
that one of the shrewdest Communists 
in the American zone, Dr. Rudolf Agri- 

had become President of “Dana” 
its transfer to German hands. 


cola, 
before 


bad * ~ 


] SUPPOSE that Lt. Edel or Arthur 
Chief of the Press Control 
whole American 
suggested Agricola’s nomination to Gen- 
eral McClure as an act of special Amer- 
ican impartiality. 


Eggleston, 


Section for the zone, 


Arthur Eggleston was a correspondent 
for the Hearst press in California. He 
told me on February 14, 1946, in Berlin, 
that he had a “fight with Herst” because 
his reports on the CIO were too objective 
a Jew,” Eggleston 
“should be very much in 
favor of the Soviet Union. It is the only 
which does not know racial dis- 
When I replied that the 
political and personal free- 
dom of the individual—Jew or non-Jew— 
was decisive for my attitude toward 
countries and governments, he answered: 
“I don’t believe these stories which are 
circulated about Russia.” During the 
conversation Eggleston, who is a 
policy adviser of General McClure, told 
me: “The Lord Mayor of Munich, Dr, 
Scharnagl, is also one of these Social 
With this remark he ap- 
parently wanted to prove to me that the 
Social Democrats are very conservative 
not to say reactionary people. He was 
greatly surprised when I informed him 
that Dr. Scharnagl was no Social Dem- 


and fair. “You as 


said to me, 
country 


: . ” 
erimination. 


amount of 


same 


” 


Democrats. 
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Christian 


ocrat but a leader of the 
Social Union. 
On July 31, 1945, “Dana” acquired its 


first German customer—the Frankfurter 
manual for the control 
information services states 
“the long-term education” 
“can be accomplished 
.’ It further 
Germans chosen for policy, 
important executive posi- 
“a conviction that 
civilized standards of 
morals and humanity are as intolerable 
when committed in the name of the state 
as when commited by a private citizen.” 

This should 
munists from all key positions. 
not know 


Rundschau. The 
of German 
rightly that 
of the Germans 
only by Germans themselves 
states that 
editorial and 
have 


tions should 


crimes against 


exclude Com- 
For I do 
of any member of the Com- 
munist International who did not ap- 
prove the “liquidation” of the old Bol- 
sheviks in the Moscow trials of 1936-38, 
in favor of the assassina- 
tion of the two Polish-Jewish leaders 
Alter and Erlich by the NKVD and 
who sanction concentration 


principle 


who was not 


would not 





camps and the extermination of all op- 
ponents of the Soviet dictatorship. 

Yet upon the advice of the Press Con- 
trol Section of 6871 DISCC three out of 
the seven licensees composing the edi- 
torial board of the Frankfurter Rund. 
schanu were chosen from the membership 
of the Communist Party. A fourth 
licensee, Wilhelm Karl Gerst, was in- 
cluded as representative of the “Catho- 
lics.”I submitted documentary proof to 
the Intelligence Section of the Informa- 
tion Control Division that this Gerst has 
been a Nazi sympathizer who back in the 
fall of 1933 delivered a number of 
speeches glorifying Hitler and the Hitler 
regime. To get protection Gerst now 
follows the line of the Communist Party 
which through the mouth of Wilhelm 
Pieck has promised to absolve the “little 
Nazis” from all guilt provided they en- 
roll as members in the Communist Party. 

With four out of seven votes among 
the editors of the Frankfurter Rund- 
schau, the Communists monopolize the 
largest newspaper in the American zone, 
To appreciate fully the political signifi- 
cance of this monopoly one has to remind 
oneself of the complete dependence of 
Communist functionaries upon the dic- 
tates of Moscow. 

Arno Rudert, editor-in-chief of the 
American-sponsored Frankfurter Rund- 
wrote in July, 1932, in the Arbet- 
terzeitung, the Communist Party paper 
of Frankfurt on Main, of which Rudert 
was the political editor 
ists have the 
protect the 
of unity. 


schau, 


: “We Commun- 
painful but noble -task to 
masses against the illusions 
The united front cannot be 
effected by a merger of revolutionary 
and reformistic organizations. Fire and 
water do not mix.” So wrote Rudert 
about ‘the united front of 
Social Communists in 
1982. 


proposed 
Democrats and 


In the meantime Moscow has changed 
its policy. It demands the merger of 
Social Democrats and Communists be- 
cause the Communists need to exploit 
the good reputations of Social Demo- 
cratic leaders in the coming elections in 
the Russian zone and to prevent any 
further electoral defeats of the Com- 
‘munist Party. So Arno Rudert, licensed 
by Brig. Gen. Robert McClure, Chief of 
an American Army Division, writes 
article after article urging Social Demo- 
crats and Communists in the American 
zone to unite in the Sozialistische Ein. 
heitspartei. 
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“I’ve Started My Harvesting Already, Neighbor” 








Peace or Chaos? 


(Continued from Page One) 


which will result in further disillusion- 
But they cannot serve the cause 
of peace. The stalemate can be broken 
only if a reformed United Nations is 
acknowledged as the sole body endowed 
with the authority for peace settlement, 
if it adopts the necessary decisions and 
devises the means for putting them into 
effect. 


ment. 


To counter the Soviet totalitarian 
methods -of unilateral action, veto, ulti- 
matum and sabotage, the United Nations 
must introduce into world affairs the 
democratic method of majority rule. 
With due regard for the special respon- 
sibilities and obligations incumbent on 
the great powers, the settlement of peace 
must be worked out without further 
delay by all of the United Nations. The 
Soviet Government cannot fail to realize 
the implications of this procedure, and 
the danger of a third world war will 
accordingly diminish. But this policy 
ean bring about the desired result only 
if carried out along clearcut lines, 
without vacillation, with the concurrence 
of the Soviet Government if possible 
and without it if necessary. As Secre- 
tary Byrnes put it in his recent broad- 





cast, “the making of the peace is not 
the exclusive prerogative of any four 
powers.” 


His speech was quite outspoken as to 
where the demarcation line in interna- 
It is the totali- 
tarian bloc on one side and the rest of 
the world on the other. All attempts to 
narrow or bridge the gulf between them, 


tional affairs now runs. 


so far have not succeeded. And Byrnes 
draws the inference from these facts. 
If the Soviet Government revises its 
stand and sincerely collaborates with 
the democratic nations for the sake of 
peace and reconstruction, its cooperation 
will be welcomed. If not, the Soviet bloc 
will find itself isolated in the comity of 
nations as the Axis was before it. 














When all the world’s at war, it’s 
easy enough to be pleasant; but the 
person worth while is the one who 
can smile in a time of peace like the 
present. 

—L.H.R. in NY Times. 
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Flight From Terror 


3. From Dachau to Freedom: Rescued by the American Army 


FTER our night the old prison 
of Ratisbonne, we were roused 
by hout in the corridor. Sud- 


denly our door was burst open. Outside 


there was the confusion of people crowd- 


ing about. A man appeared, hort, 
clean-shaven, white-haired, and addressed 
me with ceremon “You probably do 
not recognize me. | am Frederick Thys 
sen Without doubt you know that before 
the war | was a refugee in France. It 
Was your vovernment which turned me 
over to the Nazis four years ap My 
government? Not nine—and not ‘ 
government o e French pe 
While He rh en Was exp 

himself, numbers of prisons id ed 
and introduced hemsel ve \ t 
them were ie rviving membe of the 
Stauffenberg fan y; the officer 

placed bomb Hitler fee J 
20, and Goerdler, the Mayor of Leip- 
zig, who w ated to serve as ( 
cello: n case the attemp cceeded, 
There i i¢ daughter of Von Ila t 
who t father 1d been exe ed And 
there were high Hungarian officia he 
had been arrested at Budape afte 
he armistice between Hungary and the 
USSR. A ilarm, heraldir 1 bomber 
atthack by ve America quit ! n 
end to the excel e ot nev 

Phat night we re again ‘ on 

our cells and hurried back to our t 
uncomtortable car for a cont ialio of 
our flight \ ve taried, | ) ! near 
the oflicei charge of SH o the 
chauffeur: No one to know hom we 
have here. If anyone a you 1 ha 
it is the Gauleiter and his wife.” There 
was all sorts of confusion. Some of the 
cars broke dow All through the night 
we pent nore Time i resome Vail 
than in travel. Signs of cont on and 
disc rdey were t erywnoere 

Was final ve halted { © €ne- 
trance to a large llage, daw iad be- 
gun to break. The llage is on- 
ber There we passed twelve days, 
from April 5 to 16. The others were 
quartered in a school. We were pleas- 
antly billeted in the sidence of the 
regional chief of the Nazis. The wife 


of this dignitary wa 
Allied 


treated us with some degree of humanity. 


fully aware of the 
approaching victory, a d she 


It was here, enjoying the privilege of 
listening to the radio, that I learned of 
the sudden death of. President Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt dead! 1 had so much hoped 
to meet him if, by some miracle, my 
wife and I had the good fortune to 
escape with our lives. 1 knew from my 
yxood friend, William Bullitt, of the keen 
interest which he had always taken in 
ithe work of reconstruction which | had 
undertaken in prewar France. | had 
been attempting in my way and under 
quite different conditions to introduce 
“New Deal” measures. ... 

On April 16, a lieutenant came te 
warn us to have our 
for departure. 


baggage ready 
We knew enough of the 
advances of the Americans and_ the 
Russians to feel assured that the only 
Way open to our captors was towards 
the south. The lieutenant confided to 
Madam von Hammerstein, one of the 
Buchenwald prisoners: “We are taking 
you to Dachau, close to Munich.” Dachau, 
of all the camps after Auschwitz the 
one with the most sinister reputation! 
And after a night of fantastic terrors, 
bombardments, burning cities and search- 
lights piercing the darkness in search 
of American planes, we finally ai 
at the entrance of Dachau. 

We were installed in a narrow and 
dingy cell. I was entirely exhausted, 
drained of courage. It was only the 
presence of my wife that enabled me 
to bear up. Then the door opened and 
a man entered and addressed me: “You 
do not recognize me?” I was forced to 
acknowledge that I did not. “I am Dr. 
Schacht,” he said. I had not seen him 


rived 


By Leon Blum 





In this third part of his memoirs Leon Blum concludes the narrative of his. 
experiences at the hands of the Nazis. In spite of five years of imprisonment and of 
his advanced age, Blum, upon his return to France, resumed the leadership of his 
party, and has been called the most prominent statesman of contemporary Europe. 
In the prison cell where he was thrown by the Petain Government he wrote one of his 


best books, “L’Echelle Humaine, 


an analysis of present social problems and an 


expression of his unshattered belief in democratic Socialism. 





\ — J, 
for nine yeal During the summer of 
1936, while I] va President of the 
Council of France, he as director of the 


Reichsbank had paid me a visit in Paris, 


Hie had attempted to initiate some finan- 





al negotiatior with me. I looked at 
e fallen minister of Germany. He had 
neen a prisoner nee the affair of July 
0. “Leek.” 7 aid, “if anyone had told 
on the day when we parted in the 
Hotel Matignon that ve would meet 
avai a pi mel n Dachau, which 
one of 1 would have been the more 
imazed?’ He niled, explained that he 
had broken the prison rules to pay his 
respects to me, ind depat ted, 
Hardly had the door closed, when it 
as opened once more \ new visitor 
entered with the words: “We have never 


met—I am Doctor Schuschnigg.” He 


had been the pitiless adversary of my 
While I had 


Austrian Socialist friend 


f 








Nazi Victim—Tortured Girl 
Liberated From Belsen Camp 


headed the French Government and he 
that of Austria, I had done my best 


without success—to enlighten him about 


the policies of Mussolini. Now we met 
as prisoners and reminded each other 
of our mutual memories. “What does it 
matter?” said he, “history will judge us, 


We both wished well for our countries 
nd both worked for peace. And now, 
clasping hands as prisoners, we are at 


least better off than our enemies.” And 


then he told me at length of his long 
and varied experiences in the many 


(Jerman prisons in which he had suffered. 


A MONG our neighbors 


we had a veritable League of Nations. 


1 ine yison 


Beside Dr. Schacht, Dr. Schuschnigg, his 
vife and daughter of 4 years who had 
been born and lived all her life in 
prison, there was the Thyssen menage, 
a German diplomat and his wife, three 
German generals, Falkenhausen, Halder 
and Thomas, a young Russian aviation 
officer, the nephew of Molotov. One eve- 
ning Dr. Schuschnigg invited us very 
secretly to his cell to meet some friends. 
They turned out to be de Kallay, for- 
merly President of the Hungarian Coun- 
cil, the two sons of Regent Horthy and 
of Marshal Badoglio. 

The frequent alarms on account of 
attacks by American bombers threw us 
into frequent and intimate contact. Un- 
dev the peculiar circumstances created 
by the German defeat and confusion, we 
lived a life which was singularly free 
of supervision. There were daily orders 
from the commandant, but they were 
rregular and did not require much 
attention. 

Our corridor served as meeting place 
of the military experts—of whom we 











Leon Blum 


had pleniy. Every day the three generals 

Falkenhausen, Halder and Thomas— 
and Colonel Bonin, the last Chief of 
Operations of the General Staff, would 
assemble about a table over their maps 
and go into a technical discussion of 


Allied advances. 


situation was 


Every change in the 
marked by lines and ar- 
yows on the maps. It did not take many 
days for these military experts to ascer- 
tain that we could not long remain 
where we were. On April 17 we reached 
Dachau. On the 20th the Russians 


entered Berlin. By the 25th we learned 
that the Americans had occupied Augs- 
burg. From Augsburg to Dachau is 


barely 40 kilometers by the Autostrad. 


By this time the camp was packed 


with prisoners who had been concen- 
trated from all over southern Germany. 
There must have been more than 50,000 
in all. All were massed in ragged 
columns in the chief streets and alleys 
of that concentration point. There we 
stood for hours in the broiling sun, 
without food or drink or the chance to 
rest. ... As I heard again the French 
tongue and had the assurance of the 
nearness of my own people, I felt as if 
my heart must either turn to stone or 
break. 

Near midnight we we again installed 
in our car and again part of the long 
cavalcade of flight. After interminable 
waits at various crossroads, we finally 
reached Munich. Other German cities 
may have suffered more from bombard- 
ment, but to me Munich as I saw it 
on that night by moonlight will always 
stand as the symbol of war’s desolation. 

At the first flush of dawn we reached 
Rosenheim and followed a course along 
the stream toward Innsbruck. Our stop- 
ping place was a camp outside the city, 
a primitive and dirty place formerly 
occupied by Russian prisoners. .. . 

Quitting this camp about sundown, we 
took the road through Innsbruck toward 
he Brenner Pass. At the Italian border 
there was another interminable wait— 
with the inevitable debate as to our 
destination. Someone said that we were 
bound for Merano. “No,” said Schacht, 
“we are on our way to the Dolomites, 
in the neighborhood of Toblach.” He 
proved to be right. Our miserable cara- 
van threaded through spectacularly beau- 
tiful mountain scenery toward the east. 
Nhe Tyrolian guide confided that our 
objective was a resort hotel situated at 
an altitude of 1,500 meters. Apparently 
the Gestapo was conducting us from the 
crematorium to the refrigerator. 

At last, about 4 o’clock in the morning, 
we stopped before what appeared to be 
a luxurious hotel. Our guides sought to 
enter, but were fiercely repelled. Appar- 





ently the hotel was in the POssess 


other Gestapo men connected wis 
jtalian Army. There we Were, high jn 
the mountains, with no place ig v0 
Our captors and guides had no sisie 


idea than we as to what could he don 

At a village they telephoned fo- fy ther 

instructions. None came through, 
rhroughout that long day we sat th, 


in our cars, starved, frozen. It wa : 
singular tragedy—to be the prisoners os 
men who were themselves hunted g 4 

their wits’ end. Under these desn. - 
circumstances, Pastor Niemoelle; t ok jt 
upon himself to assume a ithority. Op 
foot he made his Way to the ; 
village, assembled food and requisiti¢ ed 
ooms. It was an amazing thing to see 
Even the Gestapo accepted his leads. 
shij By midnight we were aken 


1 the village of Niederdorf 


W: left Niederdorf a wee} ater. Duyy. 





ing that week occurred the events wi ch 
settled our fate. 

There had never been any doubt aby 
the intentions of the Gestapo with re. 





to us. The commandant of our 


caray 





an had been Captain Stieler, chief 


of the Gestapo at Buchenwald. The 


whole Nazi plan to use us 


as hostages 
was made clear by Andreas Hofer, Gay. 
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Nozi Terror—Elizabeth Volkenrath, 
25, SS Girl Guard at Belsen 


leiter of the Tyrol, in a statement to the 
Catholic Bishop of Brixen: “We can hold 
out for a long time in the mountains 
And when we have reached the end= 
well, we shall have some heads to throw 
into the faces of the Allies.” 

But military events did not take the 
course forecast by the Nazis. The rapid 
advance of the American armies, Cul 
ting Germany in two, prevented the 
retreat of the main German forces t 
ward the Tyrolian redoubts. The Ger- 
man forces in Italy, the old army of 
Kesselring, was counted upon to hold 
out and form a defense to the south. 
But things happened otherwise. It was 
this army which surrendered first. The 
Americans, coming’ up from Italy 
ward Innsbruck, would necessarily Pas# 
through Niederdorf. 

Our foretaste of Allied victory came 
on Saturday evening as we were still 
waiting in our cars, uncertain 4s * 
where we would find protection for Me 
night. At the entrance to the village 
we saw three trucks pass at high speed. 
Two of them were filled with Germaa 
soldiers and the third with Italians 
They had obviously thrown away thet 
arms, and as they passed they shouted: 
“The war is over! Hurrah, horrab! 
Our captors had seen them, as We bal. 
And all through the following night the 
saw pass the disorganized column of the 
defeated —tanks, cars, trucks, ambv- 
lances, artillery. By Sunday we all kne* 
what had happened. 

The Allies were approaching and es 
proportion to their advance the Garr 
baldian Partisans, who held the moat 
tains about us, became bolder. The 
turers of Dachau knew well that they 

(Continued on Page Fourtee) 
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Conflict in Auto Workers Union 


Communists on the Warpath Against Walter Reuther 


By Joseph Zack 


ECENTLY I saw a moving pic- 


R ture of bygone days in the Carib- 
bean; a town was fortifying it- 
af to fight off an attack by pirates. 
ianding several miles away, the pirates 
infiltrated 
f monks and after thus occupying 
discarded the camou- 


into the city cloaked in the 


garb 0 
strategic positions, 
gage and delivered their surprise attack. 

The behavior of the Communists and 
their allies at the recent Executive Board 
Meeting of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, reminded me of that film. 


was the newly elected President, 


Phere 

Walter P. Reuther, who sought coopera- 
f TI ae ole 

tion from al! factions. There was also 


(jeorge Addes, Secretary-Treasurer, who 
held what was thought to be peace con- 
ferences with Reuther, but merely for 


wine Reutl fF hi 
ihe purpose of throwing Reuther off his 


guard. 


known that Addes, to- 


It has been long 


gether with Maurice Sugar, Counsel for 





the Internatfonal Union, had been the 
leaders of the Communist caucus inside 
the UAW. 


that Sugar is a Communist, but many 


Everyone knows, of course, 


could not believe that Addes was one. 
For Addes is a smooth operator. 

R. J. Thomas, former President of the 
UAW, a jovial gentleman with small 





ee 


Weis, Was a particularly happy decoy. 
Kis speeches were so mediocre that out- 
Sets simply could not believe that he 
Was capable of being part of the Com- 
munist plot. During the war when the 
Communists collaborated for the sake of 
Russia, R. J. Thomas was particularly 
reasonable. At that time this corre- 
sponded to the party line. Since the re- 
‘it convention of the UAW at Atlantic 
“iy, where Thomas was defeated for the 
Fresideney of the Union by Reuther, 
“homas has cast off his mask. At the 
Win the Peace Conference” held in 
Washington, Thomas appeared as a 
tweaker at this newly-born Communist 
‘ont and made a 100 per cent party line 
yack on foreign policy upholding Rus- 
od aes the United States and 
™ - Many who had not seen through 
ory before were stunned, and observ- 
ad union affairs _were even more 
ie at his behavior at the April, 
eae" of the National Board of 
~ hate For here Thomas in full 
ary with Addes and the other 
. nists and fellow-travelers and 
-gethenapietag to a factional plat- 
i ich fully embodies the present 

ine of fomenting industrial war- 


tre in America, 
o - * 
AD ; 
— 4s is customary with Com- 
and their allies, presented the 


Police Break Through UAW Picket Line 


Communist scheme for the automobile 
union as a “unity” platform. Reuther, 
ihe newly elected President, and his fol- 
owers, of course, had not been con- 
sulted. In fact, the Addes “policy state- 
ment” had been sent to the newspapers 
before being officially presented to the 
National Board meeting. So Reuther 
cou]! just take it or leave it. In fact, he 
could not possibly take it because the 
“policy statement” constituted a repudi- 
ation of most of the policies that Reuther 
had previously practiced. 

Addes’ statement repudiated Reuther’s 
policy of striking one corporation at a 
time and called for the strategy of a 
general strike in the automobile indus- 
try. Addes and his Communist caucus, 
contemptuous as they are of the rank- 
and-file, simply ignored the fact that the 
UAW convention and the membership 
Reuther’s strategy. <A 
new committee is created which will in- 


ad approved 
fiinge upon the authority of the presi- 
dent in negotiating and approving agree- 
ments, 

Addes’ Jine, reflecting the present line 
f the Communists, contained extensive 
new demands upon the manufacturers 
and thus by implication made known that 
his group is in favor of a policy of 
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fan 


guickie strikes even while the :ecently 
signed agreements are in effect. For that 
reason the statement strongly condemned 
the “security” clauses inserted in those 
agreements with the approval of the 
vyank-and-file for the purpose of protect- 
ing the employers against wildcat inter- 
ruptions of production. Peace in indus- 
try does not correspond to the new Com- 
munist party line. Addes’ policy state- 
ment calls for all these additional de- 
mands and at the same time i: very 
strongly against price increases in the 
automobile industry. If the manufac- 
turer is driven into bankruptcy, well, 
why should the Communists worry about 
that? Let the Government take over. 

This reminds me of a discussion in the 
Political Bureau of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party during the factional fight in 
1928 when Leon Trotsky presented de- 
mands in favor of the Russian workers 
in order to win them over to his side; 
Stalin answered as follows: 


“Jt may be all right in capitalist 
countries to present demands that are 
difficult to fulfill. In fact, it may be 
good to present demands that are 
impossible to fulfill in order thus to 
weaken our enemies, but don’t you 
dare do that in the Soviet Union.” 
Another part of Addes’ policy state- 

ment repudiates the absorption of the 
farm implement workers into the UAW, 
a measure that had been approved by 


the UAW convention and by the Na- 
tional CIO for quite some time. Addes’ 
Communist group with its allies, in a 
majority on the National Executive 
Board, have set themselves up as dic- 
tators of policy for the whole union in 
total disregard of convention decisions 
and policies previously approved by the 
rank-and-file for the simple reason that 
they do not recognize the membership of 
the UAW as final authority over policies 
of the union. 


« + 


Apprs’ policy statement also goes in- 
to the question of politics in general. 
His statement sponsors the creation of 
a third party in the United States which 
corresponds to the present Communist 
party line although the CIO thus far has 
repudiated the idea. Nor has the rank- 
and-file of the UAW at any time en- 
dorsed it. And Addes’ statement also 
endorses Russia’s foreign policy as 
against the present foreign policies of 
the United States and Britain which are 
roundly condemned. In fact, every part 
of Addes’ policy statement exactly paral- 
lels editorials and articles in the Daily 
Worker. 

The Constitution of the UAW says 
that Communists cannot hold office in the 
UAW. This provision of the UAW con- 
stitution has been an item that has mis- 
led the public for years because as a 
matter of fact the Communists not only 
held office in the UAW but have influ- 
enced its major policies for years. Addes’ 


statement was a specific repudiation of 
Reuther who had announced that he was 
going to enforce that clause in the Con- 
stitution of the union. 

Addes’ statement also supports Com- 
munist-sponsored veterans organizations 
as_ against those not controlled by the 
Communists. 

Another insolent item in Addes’ policy 
statement is the attack against John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers now on strike, and David Du- 
binsky, President of the Internaticnal 
Ladies Garment Workers, who contribu- 
ied to the support 9° the recent strike of 
ihe workers of General Workers. Theis 
hatred of these men is not shared by the 
members of the UAW. But here, ‘oo, 
Addes, Thomas and company simply fol- 
Jow the policy of political vendetta pur- 
sued by the Communist Party. 

During the war, when the Communists 
completely disregarded the interests of 
the workers and went to the extreme of 
advocating piece work, Reuther was to 
th» “left” of them. But now with the 
change of party line, through which the 
Communists seek to slow down reconver- 
sion and prevent industrial recovery in 
order to weaken “American imperialisy,” 
there is no Jimit to the “leftism” of the 
Communists. Reuther, whose social Je- 
mocratic ideas are a matter of honest 
conviction, cannot compete with the Com- 
munists in radicalism, for their dema- 
xogic leftism is not a matter of convic- 
tion but a method for ruthless unprin- 
cipled struggle for power. 





Rise of Trade Unionism Abroad 


BRIT°SH WAGE RATES 
HIT NEW HIGH 


The 3ritish Ministry of Labor has 
just published a new statistical survey 
bringing its periodical review of work- 
ers’ earnings up to July, 1945. At that 
date the average weekly earnings of the 
5,250,000 workers covered by the survey 
amounted to 96s Id. (i. e. not quite $20) 
representing an increase of 80 percent 
over October, 1938, and higher than at 
any time since the beginning of the war, 
with the exception of July, 1944. The 
yeductions in overtime payments and 
other special war time bonus arrange- 
ments have been largely offset by the 
rise in wage rates. 

Hourly rates were actually higher in 
July, 1945, than at any previous period. 
The tendency toward reduction in weekly 
working hours has continued, and al- 
though longer hours were worked than 
before the war (47.4 a week as against 
46.5 in October, 1938) they were all be- 
low the peak of. the wa. in July, 1943, 
when the average of hours worked was 
as high as 50. (LPA) 


8,024,000 IN BRITISH UNIONS 


DECREASE of 79,000 in the total 
membership of all the trade unions 
known to exist in the United Kingdom 
at the end of 1944 was reported by the 
Ministry of Labor. A decrease of 24 in 
the number of unions in existence at 
the end of that year is also reported. 

The total membership of all unions 
at the end of the year was approxi- 
mately 8,024,000. This compares with 
8,193,000 at the end of the preceding 
year. The drop of 79,000 in over-all 
membership is due mainly to a decrease 
in the number of women members. There 
were 70,000 fewer women in the unions 
at the end of 1944 as compared with the 
preceding year, a fall of 3.7 percent; 
as against a decrease of no more than 
9,000 in the male membership of unions, 

The number of male workers in the 
unions was 6,219,000, or just 0.1 percent 
less than in the previous year. The 
women membership of unions was 
1,805,000 as compared with 1,875,000 in 
the preceding year. Even so the female 





membership of unions rose from i940 
to 1944 by nearly 800,000—from 1,082,000 
in 1940 to 1,805,000 in the yea) 
review. Male membership of the unions 


ne . 
Maer 


increased in the same five years from 
5,463,000 in 1940 to 6,219,000 in 1944, 


JAPANESE LABOR 
HAS LARGER ROLE 


Tue chief of the labor division of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s supreme command in 
Japan told reporters that the Japanese 
labor movement had gained strength 
ever since the occupation began in Sep- 
tember. 

The development of unions has been 
rapid. Though most unions are still only 
organized on a factory-wide level, fed- 
erations are now gaining. In Hokkaido, 
33 coal mine unions have formed a fed- 
eration, and a national federation of coal 
miners is now planned. The transporta- 
tion union includes trolley car employees 
in six major cities. There are already 
three unions of railway workers, each 
composed of several craft branches. 
Union organization among government 
employees has been especially strong. 


NEW ZEALAND'S 
MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


A MINIMUM WAGE law which covers 
every worker—including those in agri- 
culture and all government service— went 
into effect in New Zealand April 1. Only 
exceptions to the measure—which places 
New Zealand’s Labor Government once 
#gain in the forefront of world social 
jegislation—are apprentice and others 
required to undergo training and exami- 
nations in connection with their jobs. 
The measure, which includes differen- 
tials for men and women, calls for a 
minimum rate of $17.06 a week for men, 
$3.58 a day, or 36 cents an hour. Piece 
workers are tu get at least the hourly 
rate, “or an amount the equivalent 
thereto having regard to the rate of 
production of the workei.” The US Fair 
Labor Standards Act at present calls 
for 40¢ an hour, and labor is fighting 
for a 65¢ minimum in legislation now 
‘before the House. . 
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General Bor-Komorowski 
The Hero of the Warsaw Uprising Appeals to Americans 


ENERAL THADEUS KOMOR- 
(> OWSKY (BOR) was born on a 

farm near Lwow 50 years ago. 
In 1916 he joined an underground 
military organization to fight for the 
liberation of Poland from the Germans. 
Wounded in 1918, he recovered, joined 
the Army as a private and rose to the 
rank of major. He fought against both 
the German and Russian invaders of 
his country. 


After graduation from a _ military 








Vice Premier Mikclaijcezyk 


academy in France in 1926, Komorowski 
became a lieutenant colonel, command- 
ing a cavalry regiment and school. In 
1938 he retired to his farm, but when 
World War IIL began in 1939, -he com- 
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TRAM tere! Pe eee 


By Liston M, Oak 


Managing Editor of The New Leader 





~, 
General Komorowski (Bor), who is touring the United States under the auspices 


of the Polish American Congress. 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and other cities. 


He has addressed mass meetings in Chicago, 
New Yorkers of Polish descent will have an 


opportunity te welcome Bor at a mass meeting at the 69th Regiment Armory, 26th St. 


and Lexington Ave., on Sunday, May 26, at 2:30 p. m. 


The City of New York 


accorded Bor an official reception at City Hall on May 24. 
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manded a cavalry brigade resisting the 
Nazi war machine until the destruc- 
tion of the Polish Army. With 200 sur- 
viving soldiers of his unit he disappeared 
into the forest. Colonel Komorowski 
vanished and “General Bor” appeared. 
This pseudonym means “forest.” 

When in June, 1943, General “Grot” 
was captured by the Germans, General 
Komorowski took his place as com- 
mander of the Home Army and con- 
tinued its unremitting underground 
struggle against the Nazis. The Ger- 
mans promised a reward of 10,000,000 
zlotys to anyone capturing Bor, and 200 
Gestapo agents were detailed to capture 
him. They surrounded Bor eight times, 
and seized him once, but he always 
escaped. 

In September, 1944, General Komor- 
owski succeeded General Sosnkowski as 
Commander-in-Chief of all Polish forces 
at home and abroad. After the betrayal 
of the Warsaw uprising, he was cap- 
tured by the Germans on October 5, 
1944. The victorious American Army 
freed him from a prison camp in May, 
1945. 


Tur exploit for which General Bor is 
best known is his skillful leadership of 


the most magnificent episode of World 





The Warsaw Uprising 


By General Bor-Komorowski 


EVER was the Polish nation so 
N united as during the German 

occupation. There was no class 
antagonism—all stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in the fight for a better and happier 
Poland. 

The underground army operated in the 
whole country and in her ranks fought 
all classes of Poles. The Underground 
Army was an integral part of the Polish 
armed forces which at that time were 
fighting outside of Poland at the side 
of the Allies, on land, on sea and in the 
air. 

In 1944 the Home Army 
about 400,000 soldiers, organized in nu- 


numbered 


merous small underground units. This 
army accomplished great deeds for the 
allied cause, through sabotage, pitched 
guerrilla battles and through espionage. 
This Polish Home Army supplied the 
best informers who continually kept the 
Allied Command fully posted on Ger- 
many’s military preparations and war 
production. We always told the Allies 
well in advance about the movement of 
German troops. 

When the Soviet front moved into Pol- 
and, units of the Home Army went into 
action at the rear and flanks of the 
armies. I gave the order: 
“Fight the Germans, cooperate with the 
Soviet armies!” 

Soviet field commanders willingly took 
advantage of aid by the “olish home 
army. In spite of that, after the battles, 
units of the Polish Home Army were 
surrounded, its men disarmed and placed 
in concentration camps or sent into Rus- 
sia. In many cases commanding officers 
were shot. 

The Polish Home Army fought vali- 
antly on many fronts while the Soviet 
troops pushed the Germans deeper into 
Poland. But Soviet propaganda hushed 
up the contributions of the Home Army 
toward the defeat of the Nazi forces. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet propaganda 


German 


machine increased its accusations that 
the Polish Home Army stood idle, and re- 
peatedly called on the Polish people to 
launch an uprising. This appeal of the 
Soviets grew stronger in June, 1944, and 
most emphatic in radio broadcasts ad- 
dressed to the people of 
July 29 and 30, 1944. 

The Russian army was approaching 
Warsaw rapidly. I gave the order for 
the Warsaw uprising on August 1 when 
the Soviet tanks were 9 miles from the 
capital and the Soviet artillery was 
shelling German positions in the suburbs 
of Warsaw. 


Warsaw, on 


That the decision to start the battle 
was justified in spite of what adverse 
propaganda claims today, is attested by 
*a statement made by Stalin to Premier 
Mikolajezyk in Moscow, that he counted 
on the Soviet armies to take Warsaw 
on August 6, that is only seven days 
from the moment we started fighting— 
but the battle for Warsaw lasted 63 days. 

I need not recount with what heroism 
the people and defenders of Warsaw 
fought. But I wish to emphasize the 
sacrifices and valor of our women-sol- 
diers, the like of which history does not 
record. Polish women proved that in 
sacrifice, patriotism and bravery, they 
were an outstanding example not only in 
1944 during the Warsaw uprising but 
also during the whole German occupa- 
tion. 

After 63 days of gigantic struggles, 
hunger and lack of ammunition forced 
us to end the battle, though at that time 
we were separated from the Soviet line 
by the width of the Vistula River. I 
notified the Soviet command that we 
could not fight any longer if they did not 
come to our aid. Silence was their an- 
swer—and then a vicious propaganda at- 
tack was started against the leaders of 
the Home Army, even insinuating that 
the Home Army cooperated with the Ger- 
mans. 


War Il—the Warsaw uprising. On 
August 1, 1944, Bor gave the signal— 
“Tempest”—for the uprising which was 
calculated to aid the Russian Red Army 
in driving the Germans from Poland’s 
capital. For 63 bloody days filled with 
sacrifice and with terror, the entire 
population of Warsaw carried on a ter- 
rific struggle, while the nearby Soviet 
armies awaited cynically for the final 
destruction of Warsaw and of General 
Bor’s forces before they marched for- 
ward. 


General Bor was acting under the 
orders and authority of the underground 
council within Poland and its counter- 
part in London, the Government-in-Exile 
then headed by Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. 
Today the puppet regime established in 
Warsaw by the Soviet Union is attack- 
ing Mikolajezyk, second Vice-Premier 
and Minister of Agriculture, because he 
and the Peasant Party which he leads 
are the only independent and democratic 
force in Poland permitted to function 
legally. He has refused to approve the 
Communist tactic of a single electoral 
bloc, a trick to hide the fact that while 
the Communists dominate the Govern- 
ment, they are in a small minority. In 
a “free and untrammelled” election, 
such as was promised in the Yalta agree- 
ment, the Peasant Party would win. So 
the headquarters of Mikolajczyk’s party 
are being closed and its members ter- 
rorized. As one justification of this sup- 
pression, the Communists accuse Mikol- 
ajezyk of “complicity” with Bor in 
calling for a “premature” uprising. It 
is therefore timely to recapitulate the 
facts about that uprising in General 
Bor’s own words. 


The Tribune declared, after the Nazis 


General Bor 


had smashed the uprising, that “thy 
Lublin regime is not a vactory for % 
cialism in Poland. It is the reduction ¢ 
Poland to a vassal state.” 

The London Economist made parallel 
comments, ridiculing the charge that tie 
uprising was preamture, assailing the 
failure of the Allies, and especialy 
aid the Poles, and declaring 
that Moscow’s behavior drove a weg 
into Allied unity. 


Russia 


“The rising in Ww. 
saw was a glorious contribution te the 


Allied cause.” 
The. reward given the people ¢ 
Poland for this “glorious contributin’ 
to victory Nazism Was 0 
complete the reduction of Poland 
the status of a Russian satellite, Ba 
the fight for Polish independence ai 
for democracy has not stopped. 4 
long as there are Poles like Genenl 
kK omorowski alive, the fight will gom 
And the American and British peopk 
must make amends to them for th 
grave errors committed by our dipl 
matic leaders in the effort to.appeat 
Stalin. Democratic forces everywhen 
should rally to the support of the cor 
tinuing struggle for Polish freedom 


against 





Dr. Ludwik Grosfeld, Minister of 
Finance in the Polish Government-in- 
Exile in 1944 and now Vice-Minister 
of Commerce in the Warsaw Govern- 
ment, wrote in Poland Fights on Aug. 
6, 1944: 


“The five years [of war] were years 
of unceasing struggle against the 
enemy and of careful prepartions for 
the final uprising. For five years the 
people of Warsaw were preparing for 
the moment which has now arrived. 
As evidenced by the uprising, the real 
| forces of the Polish people are rallied 
| around the Underground Army and 
| the great social and political move- 
| ments that created the Polish Under- 
ground State, headed by the Polish 
Government which temporarily re- 
sides in London. 

“The uprising, proclaimed on Aug- 
ust 1, 1944, provides complete, clear 
and eloquent proof of the people’s 
adherence to their Underground and 
their Government. 

“But the Warsaw uprising not only 
proves the real strength of the Polish 
Underground Movement, which has so 
often been maligned; it also shows a 
courage, heroism and spirit such as 
have rarely been seen in the history 
of mankind. This spirit has found 
glorious expression in the Polish 
struggle for international freedom, 
for national and social liberation, and 
| for full independence. 
| 


“Warsaw’s sacrifices and unflinch- 
ing heroism are being engraved by 
her deeds in the annals of history; 
not only Polish history, but the his- 
tory of all mankind, for the great- 
ness of her struggle reinforces anew 
our belief in mankind and its craving 
for freedom. The act of self-sacrifice 





must be followed by an act of jus- 
tice—the reestablishment of a free 
and independent Poland which must 
take her rightful place in the family 
of free, liberty-loving peoples, living 
in harmony and friendship through- 
out the world.” 


Jan Stanczyk, formerly in the 
Government-in-Exile and now Min 
ister of Welfare in the Warsaw re 
gime, stated on Aug. 15, 1944, in an 
interview given to the NY Times: 


“General Bor, commander of the 
Polish Home Army, he said, had been 
empowered to strike ‘at a moment 
that would be considered opportune. 

“Toward the end of July, Mr. 
Stanczyk said, the Germans t 
the evacuation of the city, including 
its factories, and began mass exec 
tions and arrests. The uprising ¥* 
ordered, he continued, to frustrate 
this slaughter and to hamper the Ger 
mans in their counter-attack against 
the Red Army. 

“On orders from Premier Stanisis¥ 
Mikolajezyk, complete instructions 
were sent to Moscow for dropping * 
Russian liaison officer in Warse¥, for 
delivering arms and for giving 
support to the Poles. As early 4 
August 7 a Russian captain m War 
saw relayed a message through 
don with similar instructions a0 
peals for contact with the Russis" 
Army. 

“Premier Stalin, as well # the 
British and American High Comm ié 
in London, had promised to send # 
to the ill-armed Polish forces 
tailed plans for the delivery 4 
and the bombing of German 8" 
holds had been dispatched to Mose™™ 
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Books in Review 


f Contemporary Education 
Problems of Contemporary t 
Review by EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
Projessor of Soc ial Philosophy at the New York School of Social Work. 
Columbia University 
EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN. By Sidney Hook. The Dial Press. New York. 
237 pages. $2.75. 
F anyone wishes to understand the nature of the educational debate which has been 
| agitating the past decade or more, here is his resource. Professor Hook has with 
that quality of intellectual audacity which characterizes him as thinker taken hold 
of both horns of the current dilemma. He has demonstrated what is false and what 
js true, what needs criticism and where constructive effort is required, and in the 
process he has clearly indicated where the genuine issues lie. 
This is a fighting book but Professor Hook does not engage in shadow boxing. He 
names persons regarded as opponents, states their positions succinctly and, I believe, 
fairly and then proceeds to demolish their arguments with instruments which are sharp 
and effective. It is the kind of book which makes you feel that you are living in a 
vibrant atmosphere and engaged in a momentous struggle. 


I do not mean to infer that the entire “religion” always as though its basic 
yolume is devoted to a contentious attack connotation must be supernatural with 


those who, like himself, insist that reli- 
gion is found “wherever knowledge is 
so taught that it heightens the sense of 
human responsibility for the inescapable 
decisions which men must make. Religi- 
ous here is synonomous with moral in its 
broadest sense. It is a pervasive feeling 
and attitude nurtured by the whole edu- 
cational enterprise when, freed from 
superstition, it devotes itself to truth in 


ppon persons whom the author regards 
as educational sophists. On the contrary, 
the most valuable portions of the book 
are filled with straight-forward proposals 
for fashioning an education compatible 
with the exigencies of our age. These 
passages will be studied and cherished 
by educators and citizens in search of 
light long after they have forgotten the 
details of the contemporary debate. 


Professor Hook asks the right and the service of man. It is a form of 
appropriate questions! What are the natural piety not merely towards ex- 
proper ends of education? Are these istence but to the ideal possibilities of a 


better existence” (p. 111). This passage 
may be taken as a fair sample of Profes- 
sor Hook’s logic as well as his literary 
style and will, I trust, serve as an invita- 
tion to the prospective reader. 

From a personal viewpoint the quality 
of this essay which pleases me most lies 
in its effective demolition of those false 
antitheses which have for so long be- 
deviled educational discussions. Other- 
wise enlightened persons argue interm- 
inably about such inane questions as the 
following: Should education be concerned 
with the past or the present? Should 
education be at given periods all voca- 
tional or all cultural? Is method more 
important than content? Is science more 
important than the humanities? These 
are one and all spurious and misleading 
questions. Having stated the issue in 
the form of a false antithesis, ensuing 
argument and discussion leads nowhere, 
except to deeper error. Professor Hook 
demonstrates the untruth which lies em- 
bedded in these false opposites in a 
manner which is both enlightening and 
refreshing. : 


ee 


ends to be derived from a study of the 
nature of man? From what direction 
are we to reach the most reliable in- 
formation regarding the true nature of 
man? What relation should exist be- 
tween education and society, particularly 
American society? These are all philo- 
sophie questions but they lead to practi- 
eal and concrete propositions. Having 
answered these queries in the mood and 
temper of a scientific humanist, he then 
proceeds to examine the more detailed 
and troublesome issues, such as: What 
is to be taught? By what method is the 
teaching to be done? Who is to do the 
teaching ? 

Tam tempted io suggest the character 
of all of Professor Hook’s answers but 
that would be unfair to the prospective 
reader. Suffice it to say that he speaks 
in the tradition of John Dewey. A single 
illustration will convey the full meaning 
of that statement: in closing his section 
dealing with the question of whether or 
not religion should be taught as a specific 
subject in the curriculum he differen- 
tiates between those who use the term 





e 
Story of a Negro Girl 
Review by HOWARD RUSHMORE 
AMERICAN DAUGHTER. By Eva 
Bell Thompson, University of Chicago up in low 
Press. 301 pages. $3.00. 


ghosts, catching in fence corners, piling 
places, herded and driven 
mercilessly on by the cold wind that 
whistled down from the far North. Days 
grew gray and worried, gray and colder, 
erasing the boundaries that separated 
them from night.” 


eer aRIsON of this autobiography 
with Richard Wright’s Blacl: Boy is in- 
inevitable, yet this warm human story 
of a Negro girl from the prairie country 
has a depth and even an honesty that 
Was sometimes lacking in Wright’s 
passionate and personal indictment of 
the deep South of his b »y hood. 

True, the author of Native Son is a 
more skilled than Miss 
Thompson. locale of his 
story lends to more special pleading, but 
American Daughter sets forth in no un- 
mistakable terms that discrimination is 
confined to below the Mason-Dixon 
tine. And she does it in a calm, logical 
case history, almost clinical in its ob- 


There are other vivid sketches of her 
family: her father transplanted from 
the warm South to the chill of the upper 
Mid-West, her mother cheerfully accept- 
ing the claim shanties and the rigors of 
homesteading and the wayward brothers 
who bob up as proverbial prodigal sons. 
Her own life at the North Dakota uni- 
versity; her sudden awareness that 
YWCA swimming pools, even in the 
West, aren’t for Negro girls, her hard 
years in Chicago and then the unfolding 
of what should be a promising literary 
career make up the rest of a book that 
stands high in the flood of recent Negro 


craftsman 
Perhaps the 


yeclivity, yet with an appealing indi- 
y } . ° 0 ° 
idual presentation that we believe is 


More effective than Wright's rage literature. 
ainst his environment. The Negro extremists possibly may 
There is laughter mingled with tne reject Miss Thompson’s belief that: “I 


know there is still good in the world... 
that my people and your people can work 
together and live together in peace and 
happiness if they but have the oppor- 


heartaches in this book. With it goes a 
neon insight into the people of the Great 
Plains and Miss Thompson doesn’t have 
te yield to Hamlin Garlin in outlining 


the stretch of a Dakota prairie or the tunity to know and understand each 
Sing of a plain’s blizzard. She writes of other the chasm is growing nar- 
t ? , 
storm : “Huge Russian thistles, ugly rower. ..” 
nd brittle now, free of their moorings, Books such as Americun Daughter 


make that chasm narrower still. 


1946 


Values as Dynamic Ideals 


Review by GEORGE F. THOMAS, Princeton University 
ON THE NATURE OF VALUE: THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER, 
By Milton R. Konvitz. King’s Crown Press, New York, 1946. 


theory of value of the recent British realistic philopher Alexander and a keen 


ie this excellent little book, Dr. Konvitz has given us both a useful exposition of the 


criticism of it. In the first three chapters he discusses the general theory of value 
in relation to nature and man; in the fourth chapter he deals with the problem of 
meaning; and in the last three chapters he analyzes and criticizes the coherence theory 
of the great human values, truth, beauty, and goodness. To philosophers the first four 
chapters will be of special interest because they indicate the “spirit and logic” of Alex- 


ander’s general theory of value, his naturalistic “metaphysic of value.” 


It is somewhat 


unfortunate, therefore, that Dr. Konvitz has not dealt as critically with this naturalistic 


“metaphysic of value” in the first chapters as with the analysis of special values in the 


latter part of the book, but has 


tented himself with sympathetic exposi- 


con- 
tion. Alexander avoids both the disillu- 
sionment of those who “disvalue values” 
and the idealism of those who believe in 


a “value-centric universe.” Values are 


facts and they belong wholly to nature. 
Below the human level they do not de- 
mind but simply upon the 


pend 
“adaptation” of things to the whole of 


upon 
which they are parts. Dr. Konvitz has 
with the 
that value depends upon a cosmic mind, 


no sympathy idealistic view 


a view which he regards as too man- 
centered, and he also gives sho:t shrift 
to Alexanders’ Spinozistie religious view 
that the universe may be regarded as 
God developing towards “deity,” a per- 
fection which is above mind and value, 
He tells us, however, that in these first 
chapters he is not necessarily speaking 
for himself, so that it is not clear 
whether or not he is himself satisfied 
with a naturalistic theory of value. 
According to Alexander, values are 
not qualities which belong to the object 
apart from subjective appreciation of 
them, nor are they merely subjective ex- 
periences. Rather, they emerge in the 
relation between a subject and an object. 
In a sense, they belong to the situation 
which this relation constitutes, but, as 
Dr. Konvitz acutely points out, in this 
situation they are experienced as_ be- 
longing to the object. Thus, they are 
real in that there is that in the object 
which makes it potentially valuable, but 
it is only in relation to the subject who 
appreciates it that value actually exists, 
This theory of value may not be as 
simple as the “objective” or the “sub- 
jective” theory, but it has the merit of 
doing justice to the commonsense view 
that value really belongs to the object 
but only for the subject who values it. 
More dubious, as Dr. Konvitz points out, 
is Alexander’s view that true judgments 
of value are those which are shared by 
the community of minds or the collec- 


tive mind. 
* * ~ 


Tue discussion of Alexander's theory 
of truth, beauty, and goodness is a ju- 
dicious balance of analysis and criticism, 
and it will be the most interesting part 
of the book to the general reader. He 
wavers between two tests of truth, cor- 
vespondence with reality and coherence 
or agreement with the collective mind. 
Dr. Konvitz is convinced that so much 
emphasis upon coherence with the 
“standard” or social mind tends to be- 
tray the realism of Alexander. Coherence 
is not a test of truths about existence, 
he thinks, though it is a test of the 
validity of “systems of meanings with 
no reference to the objective existence.” 

Similarly, Alexander's theory of beauty, 
which emphasizes the “mixing” of the 
mind with the object and the unity of 
form with content, finds the meaning of 
the work of art wholly within itself and 
hence falls into a formalism that di- 
vorces art from life. But the coherence 








theory is most inadequate when applied 
to goodness. Whether the theory stresses 
the internal coherence of the impulses of 
the individual or the exterval coherence 
is in- 
first 


of the individual with society, it 
adequate and dangerous. In_ the 
case, it is not the number but the kind 
of impulses fulfilled that really counts. 
Moreover, “the ideal of the integrated 
individual is impossible of achievement,” 
for as a finite being “man is constantly 
making choices, the choice of one thing 
means the suppression of another, and 
lives are buried with 
him than he has lived.” In the second 
case, coherence with society is no test, 
may be bad 
coherent as in Nazi Germany; and in 
any with a society is 
based upon a conception of goodness and 
therefore cannot constitute goodness. Of 
course, “there is no goodness where 
coherence is absent,” but coherence is not 
the essence of goodness, 

What is wanted is coherence of con- 
duct with a good society, and the real 
question is, what is a good society? Dr. 
Konvitz suggests that the question may 
be unanswerable, because “the Good is 
undefinable; perhaps unknowable.” But 
it is clear that, to him as to Bradley, it 
is not enough to fit into one’s station 
in society and do the duties required by 
it. Beyond this the individual must have 
“an ideal of social perfection, and then 
an ideal of non-social perfection.” In 
short, for Dr. Konvitz, as for every true 
liberal, something more is required of 
a good man than mere coherence with 
the imperfect society of his time and 
place and agreement of his values with 
those of the standard mind of the group. 
This recognition of values which tran- 
scend those of any actual society and 
are envisaged by the mind as dynamic 
ideals rather than facts, suggests that 
Dr. Konvitz’ view of the higher human 
values in the end may be more com- 
patible with a religious or an idealistie 
than with a naturalistic theory of value 
like that of Alexander. 


in the end more 


since a_ society and yet 


case coherence 





The New Leader has received ner 
merous inquiries about the article on | 
Labor's Stake in Education by Horace | 


vitz’ recent article. The article can be | 
obtained from the Bureau of Jewish | 
Education, 434, Prudential Building. | 
Buffalo, N. Y., free of charge. | 





SHIPLEY ON WOR 


Joseph T. Shipley, member of the 

N. Y. Drama Critics Circle and Drama 

Critic of The New Leader, is now 

doing the script for a radio program | 

based on his recent book, the “Dic- | 

tionary of Word Origins” (Philo- 

' sophical Library). The program, which 
tells the stories behind the growth 

and the meanings of words, is on 

Station WOR Sundays, 1-1:15 p. m. 














————In the Next Issue: ——-——— 


SPECIAL BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


(4 Pages) 


Dedicated to the outstanding recently published works of social science, 
politics and fiction. 


Publishers who wish to place advertisements in this special issue 
are requested to make space reservations before May 29. 





H. Kallen, referred to in Milton Kon. | : 
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“THE BLUE DAHLIA” 
STAYS AT PARAMOUNT 





Hudson Thea 





Ruth Hussey 





Wee. 


play, “State of the Union,” 


ire. 





SID SCHAEFER JOINS 


| COLUMBIA PICTURES 


“The Blue Dahlia” continues to Sidney Schaefer becomes Direc- 
play to capacity audiences at the| tor of Media and Printed Advertis- 
N. Y. Paramount, where it starts; ing at Columbia Pictures Corpora- 
a third week. The mystery shocker | tion June 17th, replacing Sidney G. 
presents Alan Ladd as a returned | Alexander, who has taken the posi- 
veteran mixed up in a murder. His|tion of Eastern Director of Pub- 
co-stars are Veronica Lake and!licity and Advertising for David 
William Bendix with Howard da! O. Selznick 
Silva and Doris Dowling whoscored! Schaefer has been Director of 
in “Lost Weekend,” playing prin-| Media with the Buchanan Company | 
cipal roles. and prior to that with Hanff- 

In person Duke Ellington and} Metzger 
his orchestra and the Mills Broth \lexander came to Columbia 
ers are headlined with the Clark| from Weiss and Geller, the com- 
Brothers and Stump & Stumpy} pany advertising agency, Aug- 
featured ust, 1942 

Schaefer’s department at Colum- 
bia will be supervised by Benj. H. 
Serkowich, general head of the Ad 
‘rtising, Publicity, and Exploita- 
SUBSCRIBE Departments. 
|\""A STOLEN LIFE" STARTS 
To | 4th WEEK AT HOLLYWOOD 
\ Stolen Life,” Warner Bros.’ 
omantic film starring Bette Davis 
vith Glenn Ford and Dane Clark, 
' fourth week today at 
THE New York Hollywood Theatre 
In the new drama, Miss Davis 
) iys a difficult dual role as 
\“ el whose love for the 
NEW same man creates an unusual dra 
nat problem 
|; Walter Brennan, Charles Rug 
rt Bruce Bennettan d Peggy 
LEADER Knudsen also play important roles 
t \ Stolen Life.” The new film 
was directed a Warner Bros. by 
( ! jernhe 





Alexis Smith 
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PI 


Ann Sheridan - Dennis Morgan - Jack Carsen 


IN WARNER 


TOMMY TUCKER and His Orchestra 
THE THREE ROSS SISTERS 


BROADWAY at 47th STR. 


- Jane Wyman 


TOMORROW" 


US 


¢ STEVE EVANS 


STRAND — 











BETTE 







“ASTOL 


GLENN FORD 
WALTER BRENNAN 


] 
| 
| Directed by 
| 


HOLLYWOO 












IN WARNER BROS 


*.’ DANE CLARK | 


CURTIS BERNHARDT 


DAVIS 4 


HIT 


EN LIFE” 


- CHARLIE RUGGLES 





Broadway at 5ist Street 
CONTINUOUS j 


* ETHEL MERMAN SCORES 


“Annie Get Your Gun” Hi 


its the Bulls Bye 





“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN.” Mu- 
sie and lyrics by Irving Berlin. 
Book by Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields. Directed by Joshua Lo- 
gan. Sets and lighting by Jo 
Mielziner Dances by Helen Ta- 
miris. Costumes by Lucinda Bal- 
lard. Presented by Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
At the Imperial Theatre. 


There’s a pleasant start when 
| the overture of Irving Berlin music 
takes the theatre. It grows gayer 
| whe n the girls of Cincinnati gather 
to greet Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
| Show, and its champion shot, Frank 
| Butler — excellently handled and 
sung by Ray Middleton. Then an 
awkward and innocent  back-hill 
country girl gawks in, with three 
little sisters and a younger brother, 
j and birds she has shot and 
hope hotel will buy. It seems 
she a shot-gun wed- 
her moth- 


some 

the 
was | 
ding; born early because 
er dreamed of gunfire while her 
poppy was killed in a feud; suckled 
through a pistol barrel and weaned 
gunpowder—how could she miss 
}when she shot! Her name is Annie, | 


vorn of 


on 


Annie Oakley; but this is Ethel | 
Merman taking the stage, and she} 
is sure-fire, too. Deft comedian 
from her rolling eyes to her turn-| 


last far 


song, 


sing the 
very 


ing toes, 
chuckle out 


sing 


of 


evening. 

Irving Berlin supplies some de-} 
lightful tunes. His best lyrics are | Skating 
caught into the plot, 


come out for popular singing—save 


perhaps “Who Do You Love, I 
Hope?” sung by 
man and Kenny Bowers. 


| Merman’s first song 


Comes Naturally’’—is rather 

jthan clever, in a mood the rest of | 
|the play pleasantly avoids; 
\*You Can’t Get a Man With a 
|Gun” is amusing; and as she sings 


her family to sleep on the Pullman} 
|there is both irony and tenderness 
in “Moonshine Lullaby.” Some of 
3erlin’s music gathers effect 
ja folk quality. 
The costumes 
effectively contrasted; 
the Indian adoption 
tig Chief Sitting Bull makes Annie 
of the tribe, to the best of the 
jevenings choreography and well 
balanced in the various scenes of 
city folks (as at the Brevoort ball) 
and cowboys and girls of the circus. 


are 
colorful in 
dance—when 


one 
































The story, with the rivalry of 
Buffalo Bill and Pawnee Bill and 
the jealousy of Frank Butter, who 
resents Annie’s success and wants 
‘The Girl That | Marry” to be a 
pink-and-white lady, serves ade- 

|quately the main purpose of the 
levening. The main purposes of the! 
evening are especially well served 
by Ethel Merman, who can not only 
1 1 ' 
hit her target, but hold her man. 
Hold him, and keep him eager, and 
del - ed ‘ha oes tor Ne _ 
too 
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Nat Brusiloff and his orchestra | 
will play at Palisades Park this 
Saturday and Sunday at 


Band Leader 


outdoor casino. 





the | 





Ethel) "THE BRUISES" BACK IN 
|Merman takes pero lie for the| CENTER ICE SHOWS 


There’s good news 


fans. The 


is 


which 


number, 


At first 


for 
Bruises, 
and will not were a highlight of the 
Theatre ice shows before they all | 
went off to war, 
Bettie Ann Ny-| the new musical 
Ethel | Parade,” 
“Doin’ W hat | open late in June. 


will be back in | 
spectacle, 
scheduled 
By popular de- 
lewd | mand they will repeat their hilari- 
|ous comedy 


“The 
her | Women.” 


it was doubtful 
eam would be re-united 
= the new show. However, 


'In Paramount’s technicolor picture 
“The Virginian,” 
Brooklyn _Paramount, 


who 
Center 


comedy | 


Stott, 


still 
“Ice | 


to 


days 
Scrub A 


if the 
time 
Monte 


in 





in 


Joel MeCeegs ees 
Barbara Britton 


the last 
service, 


member 


later. Monte, 


now at the 


of the act 


unexpectedly dis. 
embarked from a troop transport 
in Staten Island just ten days ago 
and received his discharge sever 
Sid Spalding 
and Geoffe Stevens, the remaining 
members of the team who received 
their discharge buttons previously, 
are nowhar d at work on new ideas 
they have devised for the act. 














ALAN LADD" 


Another Great Paramount 2-for-1 Show 


AMOUNT presents 


- VERONICA LAKE 


WILLIAM BENDIX 


‘tm Blue Dahlia’ 


A GEORGE MARSHALL Production 


with Howard da Silva - 





LAWRENCE BROWN 





AND AS AN EXTRA 
ADDED ATTRACTION 


Doris Dowling - Directed: George Marshall 


IN PERSON 


America’s Foremost Modern Composer 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AND HIS WORLD FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


featuring JOHNNY HODGES 


- AL HIBBLER - 
JOYA SHERILL DAVI 


STUMP 


KAY 





& STUMPY 


plus THE CLARK BROTHERS 


The Mills Brothers 





OSCAR PETTIFORD 
S. Plus 








/_PARAMOUNT 


Midnight Features Nightly | 


TIMES SQUARE 
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“YES!” You'll Love the Picture! 
MAUREEN DICK HARRY 


O'HARA * HAYMES * JAMES 


1) De You Love Me 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


* 








A 2th CENTURY- 
Directed by GREGORY RATOFF 


IN PERS 


EXTRA! 


FOX 


Produced by GEORGE JESSE 


ON * 


Count Basie anp Huis ORCHESTRA 
RAY SAX - THE PETERS SISTERS 


GENE SHELDON 


— 





now!ROX 


Doors open at 10: 


7th AVE. at 50th Sthee 
___ ee 





30 AM 
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“Hamilet’ 


version of 


The G. I. 





Returns to Broadway 





returns to the City Center June 3rd. 


xy and Strand Bring In New Films 





©"DO YOU LOVE ME?" 
OPENS AT ROXY 

“Do You Love Me?,” new 20th 
Century-Fox musical filmed in 
technicolor and produced by George 
Jessel, is now at the Roxy Thea- 
tre. Maureen O’Hara, Dick Haymes 
and Hary James head the large 
cast. 

On the stage the show boasts 
of Count Basie and his Orchestra, 
and Gene Sheldon, star of stage 
and screen. 

“Do You Love Me?” is a story 
with music of a _ beautiful girl 
whose glamour was smothered by 
staid, small-town restrictions until 
she came to New York and met a 
singing bobby-socks idol and a wolf- } 
ish trumpet-blowing bandleader. | 





ANN SHERIDAN IN 
“ONE MORE TOMORROW" 
AT STRAND 


The N. Y. Strand presents Tommy | 
Tucker and his “Tucker Time” 
Orchestra as the featured stage 
attraction. With the Tommy Tucker 
Orchestra are Don Brown, Kerwin |} 
Somerville, and Three Two | 
Timers, vocalists; 
on the drums. In addition, 





The 


featured | 


on the stage are Steve 
comedian, and America’s 
Girls, The Ross Sisters, lovely 
acrobatic trio. 
Accompanying the “In Person” | in 


show on the screen 
Bros.’ comedy drama “One More 
Tomorrow” with an all star cast 





DOUBLE FEATURE 


Paramount’s Technicolor produc- 
tion, “The Virginian,” starring 
three of Hollywood’s most popular 
leading men—Joel McCrea, Brian 
Donlevy, and Sonny Tufts—can 





Maurice Evans essays the title role and Frances Reid plays Ophelia. 


BRUSILOFF ORCHESTRA 
AT PALISADES PARK = 


A newcomer to Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N. J., kut long a fa- 
vorite with popular music lovers 
around the country, Nat Brusiloff 
and his orchestra will play at the 
popular Jersey fun center this Sat- 
urday and Sunday, May 25th and 
26th. The band will play for the 


popular 


Queens, 


perform 


Jersey fun 
thrilling aerial act, 


center 


rare 


is the 
the California 
combination of 
beauty and daring. The three love- 
ly ladiés and their male partner 
breathtaking stunts 110 
feet above the ground. The Cali- 
fornia Queens are presented twice 
daily at 4:30 and 8:30 p. m. at the 
Palisades Park outdoor theatre. 


now be seen at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre, Flatbush and De- 
Kalb Avenues. “Tokyo Rose,” the, 
first behind-the-scenes drama of 
that notorious siren of the air- 
waves, is the associate feature with 
“The Virginian.” 

Appearing in support of the 
three stars are lovely Barbara 
Britton, Fay Bainter and Henry 
O’Neil. Miss Britton plays Molly, 
New England-bred girl, about 





free stage shows held twice daily 
and for free dancing in the eve- 


whom revolves the romantic action 
in the film. 





nings at the outdoor casino. 

The mammoth salt water pool at 
Palisades Amusement Park opens 
its season this Saturday afternoon, 
May 25th. The pool is said to be 
the largest open air pool in the 
world and features a mechanical 
vave-making machine which pro- 
vides surf bathing. The pool has 
an adjacent play area, offering 
handball, volley ball and basketball 
tourts free to bathers. A limited 
number of season lockers are still 
tvailable and may be purchased at 
the administration | building inside 
the park. 

Also featured this week at the 


All 
ternal 








15th Street, 


THEATRE PARTIES 


trade unions and fra- 
organizations 
questec when planninz theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
~NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
| DEPARTMENT. 
zonquin 4-4622, 
Theatrica) Department, 7 East | 
New York City. 


Phone 


are re 


AL- 
New Leader 


“Tokyo Rose,” the associate fea- 
ture, is the movie account of the 
notorious mystery woman whose) 
honey-voiced chit-chat over the Jap | 
radio threatened to undermine the 
morale of American fighting men 
in in the Pacific theatre of war. 











a 


and Bud Kimker | ~~ _ 
act |THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
Wonder | RINGS TWICE" STARTS A 
4th WEEK AT CAPITOL 


is the Warner | Ri 
tre, 


including Ann Sheridan, Dennis} of 
Morgan, Jack Carson, Alexis Smith | m; 
and Jane Wyman. as 











At R.K.O. Theaire’s 





| Dana Andrews, leading man in 
Walk in the Sun” 


the bill with * ‘Col. Effingham’ 
Raid,” at RKO Theatres. 





Lana Turner and John Garf 
MGM’s “The Postman 


ngs Twice,” at the Capitol TI 





Lana plays the smouldering v 
an unattractive middle-a 


an, while John Garfield co-stars 
cecil 
Kellaway is the husband they both 


an easy-going vagabond. ( 


AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT crafty defense counsel who defends 


come to hate. Hume Cronyn is the ‘A WOGE Guccana~ 
Chapman, News 

| Lana and Garfield when they go on | RICHARD RODGERS and 

trial for murder, with Leon Ames | OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 

as the district attorney who ral present 

| mands the death penalty. The pic- | 





P. ry Yolo) ahan + 


Flatbush and De Kalb 
PARAMOUNT presents 


“THE 
VIRGINIAN" 


STARRING 
JOEL McCREA 
BRIAN DONLEVY 
SONNY TUFTS 
BARBARA BRITTON 
EXTRA! 


“TOKYO ROSE” 


Heese * = * ODEN MIGHTLY ail IZMIDNITE SAT-SUNG TAM. SS" * "TOF 


NAT BRUSILOFF: #00: FRE 


sHOWS 
DANCING 


POOL 


OPENS 
TODAY 





which shar 


Alwe 


starts a fourth week today. 


ture is based on James M. Cain’s 
sensational best-selling novel. 


A New Musical Play mi 


CAROUSEL | 


| Music by RICHARD RODGERS | 
| ook & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2n 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN | 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, [va Withers 
j Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC - 44th W. of B'way 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 











The Musical Hit! 


| OKLAHOMA! 


|] Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
| the Lilacs 

Music by RICHARD RODGERS 

Book and Lyrics 
_by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
oat Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
“A | Harold Keel - Joseph Buloff 
es || Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 
s || ST. JAMES Thea., 44th W. of B'way 
|}, Matinees Thursday and Saturday 














The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 


ALFRED 


LUNT - FONTANNE 
0 Mistress Mine 


é oat Com wea by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
ected by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE ty 40th & Bway. Mats, Thurs., Sat, 
SEATS NOW for SEPT. & OCTOBER 


ield 
Ays 
1ea 


wife 
ged 





ETHEL MERMAN 


In a New Musical 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 
Book by 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 


45th Street - West of Broadway 
Evenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

















LAST WEEKS! 

AMODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 

Mady Christians Oscar Homolka 
in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


T REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kothryn Forbes ‘Mamo's Bank Account’ Y 
w. J.Tetzel, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
MUSIC BOX, 45. St., W. of B’way 
Eves $:35 Mats Thu & Sat. 2:35 
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Kuomintang vs. Communist China 


(Continued fro Six) 

only regions in 
‘hina where democracy is practiced and 
lat the Kuomintang and National Gov- 
‘ment are downright undemocratic 
«tonary and even “ 


Page 
minist areas are the 


, re- 
Fascist.” 

The Communists made this criticism 
within Kuomintang China, where they 
farged no freedom or expression exists. 
Bat it is common knowledge in China 
Wat there is no second school of thought 
"Communist China. 


There is only one 
marty and 


no opposition newspapers exist 
Were. We have never heard of any criti- 
‘sm of the Communists in Red China. 
Can the absence of any opposition or 
sivers 8€ criticism be 
Yommunist rule 


taken to mean that 
“rege is so perfect that no 

ny reason to criticize it and 
"at the Chinese there unanimously sup- 
Port the Yenan regime? 


amily, it does not mean that. Once 

2 

M writer asked Miss Teng Ying-chao 
rs, 


Chou En- lai), who was one of 
Sag Communist delegates to the 
eal Consult tation Conference, why 


“ NO opposition in Red China. She 
“There jis school of 


the 
Poli 


no second 








®, 1946 


thought in 
know why. 


The writer 


Communist China. I 
But the people there have 
complete freedom of thought.” 


also approached Dr. 
Lung-chi, who was formerly his teacher 


made different 


from Kalgan, quoted by UP on Dec, 26, 
observations. 


He wrote: 


“Freedom and democracy, as they are 


don’t understood here, 
in so far 
Lo munist 


opposition. 


Americans.... F 


Party line. 


would seem strange to 
reedom exists here only 


as it conforms with the Com- 


The party brooks no 


If you are with it, you are 


in the National Southwest Associate a patriot. If you are too critical, you 

University. Dr. Lo, a bitter opponent run the risk of being denounced as a 
sity. : . 

of the Government, is one of the Demo- traitor. 

. ic re > iv in. . 

rte League representatives to the Po And here’s what AP correspondent 

litical Consultation Conference and is the John Rodevick wrete from Yeas on 


propaganda boss of the League, which 
formed an anti-Government bloc in the 
conference with the Communist dele- 
gates. Here’s Dr. Lo’s answer: “There 
is no freedom of thought in Red China.” 


In the Political Consultation Confer- 
ence Chou En-lai, leader of the Com- 
munist delegation, asserted that what the 
Communists demand that the 
ment should do the Communists are also 
doing in their own areas. The Commu- 
nists demanded democracy from the Gov- 
ernment. So he implied that the Com- 
munists are also practicing democracy 
in Red China. 

But the New York Herald-Tribune 
correspondent A. G. Steele, in a desptach 


Govern- 





Dec. 26, 1945: “There is 


of a loyal opposition. ... 


the absence 
For example, 
there are two newspapers and hundreds 
of weeklies al] over the country. They 


all pursue the party line, however. Pa- 


pers are free to print anythng they 
wish, the Reds say, but after scanning 
the Emancipation Daily News, we've 


found not a single word of criticism of 
the party or the government. Chungking 
has a controlled press too, but it has a 
flourishing New China Daily News, a 
Communist paper, which daily condemns 
the Kuomintang.” 


The general eagerness, well-known to 
the Chinese public, of the Chinese liv- 


ing under Communist rule to flee the 


and the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have actually 
in Kuomintang China will 


Steel and Roderick’s obser- 


Communist areas 
found refuge 
corroborate 
vations. 
The population of Peiping and Tient- 
the war has 
50 percent. On a visit to these 
two cities in November, 1945, the writer 
was told that the reason for this pop- 
ulation increase was the influx of people 
from the Communist areas, 


sin during increased by 


about 


because they 
preferred to live under the Japanese 
rather than under the Communists. 

The undemocratic ways of the 
munists further be proved by the 
fact that the request of the Central News 
Agency and the Central Daily News in 
1944 to establish branches in Yenan were 
turned down. 

These facts lead to the 
clusion that 
China, 


Com- 
can 


inevitable con- 
there is no democracy in 
Red where the same system of 
dictatorship prevails as in other Com- 
munist-dominated regions of the world. 
No one, however sympathetic he may be 
to the National Government, will claim 
that absolute democracy is being prac- 
ticed in Kuomintang China, but it is also 
true that there is far more democracy 


in Kuomintang China than in Red China. 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
could save their skins unly by making 


off in time or by managing the final 
scenes in such a way as to gain some 
favorable consideration from their ene 


They sensed that the 
capitulation of the Italian 
imminent. It had, in 
cluded on Sunday, the 29th, and was to 
go into effect on the following Wednes- 


mies and victims. 
Army was 


fact, been con- 


day. Thus was our fate settled by event 
beyond our ken. 


Toward the end of the afternoo rf 


that fateful Sunday, Captain Stieler a 


sgembled us in one of the inns of the 


village and read a declaration which 


moved us to the point of stupefaction. 
The following day or the day thercafier 


we were to be removed to another sun 


mer hotel. He invited us to elect-—yes, 
*» elect, as if we were free men—dele- 
gates who would confer with him in 


regard to such matters as control and 
food 
things would be different. We should be 


supply. From then on, he said, 
free to move about in the houses where 
we were billeted or in the village. 

The following day, events developed 
with dramatic speed. A company of the 
Wehrmacht entered Niederdorf, disarmed 
the SS guard and took over control of 
the prisoners. At the head of it 


was 


Count von Alvensleben, ordnance officer 
of the staff of the German Army in 
Italy. Suddenly this man, in faultles 
uniform like an officer of the old Im- 


room 


walked 
himself, 


perial Guard, into my 


He introduced saluted, bqwed 


slightly and said: “You are from now 
on placed upon your honor by the Weh 
macht.” 

Every now and then during our mn 
fusing turns of fortune we had said to 
each other, my wife and I, “If it 
possible to imagine that we shall ever 


be saved, how do you suppose it i! 
We had pictured all sort 
of extraordinary combinations of event 
But 


had we 


come about?” 


never, in our wildest macining 


ever pictured anything as stra 





as the events which now unrolled before 

our » es. 
The first 

relieving of the SS 


sign of our safety was the 
guard of Buche 

Dachau by the soldiers of the 
Angel of the 
of the old 
regime, stiff and elegant in his immaci 

late uniform. But the 


our liberation was the complete collapse 


wald and 
regular army. For us the 
Annunciation was this officer 
real cause of 


of German military power, the universal 
confusion, the overthrow of organization 
and authority, the terror 
defeat. 


and panic of 

On Wednesday evening, army trucks 
carried us over a difficult mountain road 
through deep snow to Pragerwildace, a 
summer hotel 1,600 
level. The site was magnificent: at our 
feet a pure and placid lake, beyond that 
a towering peak of the Dolomites. But 
the cold was intense. The buildings were 
buried All efforts to start the 
central heating system proved in vain, 
The soldiers of the Wehrmacht did their 
best. 


meters above sea 


in snow. 


Wood fires were started in stoves 
In the kitchen the German female pr’s 
oners with great docility set themselves 
to preparing vegetables. 

We were no longer precisely prisoners, 


4 Flight From Terror 


on Thursday with the unexpected ap- 
of a French officer, Captain 
Attached to the Garibaldiaa 
Partisans, he had learned of our 
had reached us after a haz- 
ardous journey over the mountains. The 
sight of his uniform in itself was enough 
to fill us with a flood of emotions which 
I would not dare to put into words. But 
it was not until the following morning, 
Friday, that liberty burst upon us in 
its completeness. We had passed a sleep- 
less night, finally dozing off into troubled 
sleep toward dawn—to be wakened by 
the first rays of light. My wife went 
to the window, and I suddenly heard her 
ery: “Come! Come quickly!” Rushing 
to her side, I beheld the cause of 
excitement. Before the hotel, trucks 
drawing up and men were 
of them wore the red 
flowing ties of 
baldians and the others were Americans! 


pearance 
Lussac. 
pre 


ence and 


her 
were dis- 
Some 
and the 


mounting. 
shirts Gari- 

In the evening of the previous day 
a division of the Fifth American Army 
had arrived at Bellune, to the south of 
the Dolomites. Having heard from the 
Partisans of the presence of a convoy 
of prisoners including Schuschnigg and 
me, he quickly sent over a detachment 
of motorized infantry. Thus it was that 
liberty rose before our window with the 
morning sun. 

Instantly the whole establishment came 
to life and fairly trembled with excite- 
ment. My 
other in 


looked at each 
ecstacy. In a few 
moments the door was opened. An officer 
and “The 


have been disarmed and sent to 


wife and I 


bewildered 
entered announced: Germans 
Toblach, 
From now on you are the guests of the 
arg” 2. Hl 
1945. The 


can never forget. 


American 
April 4, 


which we 


was Friday, 


moment was one 
Guests of the American Army! Neve: 


was hospitality exercised with such af- 


fection and generosity. Soldiers, physi- 
cians, officers—all of them took pains to 
needs and showered 
offers of help. All that heart 


was brought to us in 


discover out is with 
could ask 
abundance—food, 
clothes, medicines, 

On Saturday evening a group of war 
inter- 


correspondents appeared for an 


view. The affair was under the manage- 
ment of a very young woman of a suc- 
prising degree of intelligence and execu- 
tive ability who spoke perfect French. 
leaving our room, this 
person met in the corridor a 
woman who trembled with cold. Without 
saying a word, she stripped off her own 
coat and wrapped it about this woman. 
This spontaneous munificence was car- 
ried out with simplicity, with grace, 
with youthful gaiety. After all that we 
had experienced of stupid cruelty, what 
a joy it was to be among such people! 


Upon talented 


young 


The life at the hotel, now suddenly 
transformed into a scene of friendly 
intercourse, continued for four days. 
Then American hosts took us to 
Verona, the headquarters of General 
Mark Clark. On May 9, an American 
flier deposited us at Naples, the head- 
quarters of General Alexander. At the 
very when we were disem- 
barking at the airdrome, the Allies were 
celebrating their victory. 


our 


moment 


At last, on May 14, an American plane 





but we were not yet free. The first set us down in Paris. But that is the 
unmistakable proof of deliverance came beginning of another story. 

(Continued from Page Four) Democratic renegade,’ a new one, ‘Well- 
an innccent affair to raise money for o known gambler, overlord of the under- 
of New York’s progressive schools.” world.’ 


Having got this apologia off his cl 
Mr. Oak settled back to give his atten- 
tion to a couple of more personal poin 
“After my first trip behind the bars of 
2 police car,” he confided, “I want to 
raise a demand for comfortable 
seats in future Black Marias. 
wicked deserve something better.” 
Turuing next to political implications, 
he continued: “I have often been a tar- 
get of attack in The Daily Worker. In 
future the Communists can add to their 
usual epithets, ‘Fascist-Trotskyite-Social 


more 


Even the 
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“Of course,” he concluded somewhat 
magisterially, “the Law is Majestic, and 
But 
No constitutional amendment could pro- 
hibit Americans from drinking, and no 
law can stop us from betting.” And with 
a sly smile, this distinguished editor and 
man-about-Greenwich Village asked, as 
he waved goodbye: “Doesn’t our Mayor 
ever play poker or pinochle in the inner 
sanctum of his own home? Gambling is 
evil only when it is commercialized by 
crooks.” 


we must all obey. within reason. 















Letters 


—————— = 





Better Fight Against Totalitarians Needed 


From JACK CANUCK 
To the Editor: 


Hars off to H. Koppelow of San Fran- 
cisco. Yes, Mr. Editor. You may take it 
for granted. It appeared in the New 
Leader; a man has, at last, suggested a 
line; a fighting line; a firing line for 
democrats, for Socialists, for all men who 
value intellectual honesty and political 
liberty. have retreated tco 
often “according to plan”’—the dictator's 
plan 


Democrats 


It is high time we ceased to shiver, 
shuffle off when we 
attacked by the young lions of the Com- 


shudder and are 


munist Party, or any other traitors to 
lemocratic liberty. The time has come 


when we 
Red, 


bullies. 


must and face the 


and Brown 


stand up 
Black, 


Silver, 


shirted 


H. Koppelow suggests that we should 
form an organization to educate the peo- 
ple about Communist trickery, deception 
and lies and to fight for the liberation 
of all the people, including the Russians, 
from Communist terrorism and _ slave 
labor. Quite rightly, he says, “We con- 
not leave the job to the diplomats alone.” 

Here ave a few suggestions. 

(1) Set up a committee of well-known 
anti-totalitarian writers, such as Eugene 
Lyons, W. H. Chamberlin, Max East- 
man, Sidney Hook, all well-known and 
highly respected for their articles in The 
New Leader. This committee could 
chocse a name and formulate a plan of 
action tor the organization. 

(2) Build up a library of Communist 
literature of all available books, 
pamphlets and newspapers. 


(3) Build up a second library of 


lift the lid from the cesspool of Com. 
munist intrigues. 

(4) Build up a team of teachers, lec. 
turers and debaters; start study groups 
and debating teams, meetings; 
challenge the totalitarians to open de. 
bate, in take the offensive and 
quit the too-proud-to-fight attitude. 

(5) Make an appeal for subseribers 
to a permanent fund to finance the or- 


mass 


short, 


ganization go keep the attack hot and 
uncomfortable for the friends of Joe and 
Franco. 

took the offensive and 
lid a good job, all totalitarian hirelings 


would little 


If democrats 


show a more respect for 
democracy. 
Canada. 


From MISS JEAN MEIER 
To the Editor: 

I have found the reading of The New 
Leadey during the past year of real 
benefit. It is interesting to note that 
analyses of events as presented in The 
Leader months ago are only now shock- 
ing the public in the daily press. 

Pennsylvania. 





From MRS. BERNARD McMAHON 
To the Editor: 

I have been benefiting from a trial 
subscription to The New Leader and 
therefore am enclosing a money order 
for two dollars ($2.00) which I hope 
will cover the subscription for the t 
mainder of the year. " 

The New Leader will be a must publ 
cation for me in the future. 

Florida. 
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exile, shortly 


to our era 
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1 communism.” 


intellectual authority than Karl Kautsky 


readers 


particularly welcome.” 





PUBLISHED! 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY vs. COMMUNISM 
By KARL KAUTSKY 
Introduction by Sidney Hook 
Edited and Translated by DAVID SHUB and JOSEPH SHAPLEN 


“This book may be regarded as in a sense, Karl Kautsky’s political testament. 
before his death, with an undimmed faith in the ideals of democratic a 
cialism they are the distillation of a life-time of wisdom on a subject of crucial importance 
the difference between Socialism book 
is democracy’s best weapon, there is nothing that can surpass Kautskys = : 
nent of educational enlightment on the abyss which separates democratic 


From the Introduction by Professor Sidney Hook 
‘The issue of our time is between Social Democracy and Communism ... 
Marx and Frederick Engels, none can speak on Socialism and Communism wit 


A 


Norman Angell in The New Leader, April 13, 1946. 
“I have read Karl Kautsky’s SOCIAL DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM with great 
interest and I wish to congratulate the Rand School on making it available to Ame 
Its publication at the present moment certainly is most timely. 
fusion of mind prevailing today in so many quarters i sm is 
of the fundamental opposition between social democracy and totalitarian communis 


Professor Michael Karpovich, Harvard University 
Cloth $2.00 - With Portrait of Karl Kautsky 
ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM 


THE RAND SCHOOL PRESS, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Penned in 
s0- 


lieve 
and Communism . to those who believ 


50° 


Next to Karl 
h greater 


timely, useful and important publication 


rican 
With the con- 


this lucid and convincing presentation 
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‘fr NEWS 


NATIONAL ; 

Detroit, Mieh.: August Claessens, Na- 
} Secretary, will return early in 
~~ speak at an installation meet- 
* pari new branches and present 
chester. Detroit Social — 
d sympathizers are being — 
very effort is being made to esta “a 
functioning S.D.F. organization in this 
y, Ann Panzner, 800 W. Philadelphia, 
the temporary secretary. . - Califor- 
L Levin-Shatzkes, National Secre- 
ry of the Jewish Socialist Verband, 
7 speak at meetings in Los Angeles 
i other cities in June. .- . Tenth Anni- 
sary Journal will go to press around 
end of June. Efforts are being made 
obtain maximum contributions for the 
§ National Organizatoin Fund. . 4 
ial Democrat, May issue, 8 pages, is 

w in the mail. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Women’s Committee Tea for benefit 
the Viadeck Home, Saturday, May 25, 
2 p. m., at Rand School... . £ August 
zessens East Bronx Branch: An affair 
the benefit of the Women’s Commit- 
drive for funds for the Vladeck 
ome for war orphans in France will 
uke place this Saturday, May 25, 8 p. m., 
0 E. Tremont Ave. A modestly priced 
upper, music. Speakers: Esther Fried- 
nan, Louis P. Goldberg, August Claes- 
ns, and others. Two Liberal Party 
abs and two other S.D.F. branches are 
erating... . Wm. Karlin Br.: Social 
thering for the benefit of the Women’s 
mmittee Vladeck Home Fund, Sun- 
s, May 26, at Sarah Rutes, 849 Linden 
i, Bklyn. .. . The East Flatbush 
| Brownsville branches will cooperate. 
City Executive Committee meets 
, idnesday, May 29. . City Central 





HARRY KRITZER DEAD ——, 


The New York Socialist movement 

; lst another of its noted men in the 

death of Harry Kritzer. He was seri- 

j ously ill for several years. A valuable 

} worker in the Socialist Party in 

Brooklyn during the decades of 1910 

| to 1930, he managed campaigns that 

4 resulted in the election of Socialists 

r to the New York Legislature and the 

mboard of Alderman. He was the guid- 

ing spirit of the very 
Brooklyn Forum at the 


successful 
Academy of 
fusic that drew large audiences. 
Kritzer had a charming personality 
nd was a daring and resourceful pro- 


: notion man. He had a magnetism 
A 


hat drew great numbers to him. 
“i Krier was also a member of the 
0 orward Association, Workmen’s Cir- 
x le, New Leader, Reunion of Old- 
mers, Bensonhurst Branch of the 
DF. and was one of the founders 
if the American Labor Pat ty, a leader 
nthe great campaigns of 1936 and 
940), 
al Hundreds of his comrades and 
d nends were at his funeral last Sun- 
- lay and tributes were rendered by | 
* any noted New York leaders in the 
ss abor and Socialist movement. 


Cemmittee meets Wednesday, June 5. 
Ralph de Toledano, veteran, will be guest 
speaker. . . . Hillquit Branch, Brighton 
Beach, met last Sunday, and welcomed 
back“ veterans. New officers: Michael 
Shelubsky; delegate to C.C.C., Bernard 
Lewis. . Algernon Lees National 
Chairman, speaks every Saturday night 
at 9:30 p. m. over station W.E.V.D. 
.. . Unper WestSide Branch: Social, 
entertainment, and midnight supper, to 


celebrate season’s activity, Saturday, 
June 8, at Rubenstein’s, 444 Central 
Park W. ... Bensonhurst Br.; Joint So- 


cial, for Women’s Committee Vladeck 
Home Fund under the auspices of the 
S.D.F. Br. and Liberal Party Vladeck 
Club, Saturday, May 25, 8:30 p. m., at 
8416 Bay Parkway, B’klyn. . . . August 
Claessens speaks on “United Nations 
and other Moves Toward World Peace,” 
Monday, May 27, 9 p. m., Provident Sick 
and Benevolent Society, 150 W. 85th St. 
Saturday, June 1, W.C. Br. 53, 9:30 
p. m., 7 East 15th St. 


In Short 


@ The population per square mile of 
arable land in Japan is 2,430; in Ger- 
many, 587; in Italy, 500; in the United 
States, 102; and in Russia only 68, ac- 
cording to a Twentieth Century Fund re- 
port. 

@ Inhabitants of three Finnish islands 
were evacuated so that the Finnish Gov- 
ernment can fortify them—fo: 
use. 


Russian 


@ According to a Twentieth Century 
Fund study, America’s ten most impor- 
tant export items prior to the war were, 
in order of value: cotton, tobacco, petro- 
Jeum, fruits and nuts, automobiles and 
parts, copper, meats and fats, industrial 
machinery, lumber products, furs. 

@ The cost of all America’s wars 
totals $414,000,000,000; the value of all 
property in the USA is $300,000,000,000, 
according to the University of Chicago. 

@ Of the 31 membeis of the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party of 
November, 1917, only two remain alive— 
Stalin and Alexandra Kollantai. Most 
of them, like thousands of other old 
Bolsheviks, comrades of Lenin, were 
purged between 1936 and 1938 as agents 
of Fascism. 

@ Michelet said of the Jacobins that 
they saved the French Revolution and 
that they also ruined it. The methods 
they used were fatal to liberty. That is 
even truer of the Bolsheviks and the 
Russian Revolution. 

@ Big Business is largely concentrated 
in four fields: public utilities, manufae- 
turing, mining and quarrying, and bank- 
ing, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund survey. 
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@ The Bolshevik in charge of the job 
of liquidating all anti-Communist in- 
fluence in Central and Eastern Europe 
is Fratkine Schmul, according to usually 


Miscellany 


@® The Chinese Communists now con- 
trol over 70 percent of Manchuria, ac- 
cording to General Peng Chen, Red 
leader (NY Times, May 9). They de- 
mand recognition of the local govern- 
ments they have set up as the Soviet 
Army withdrew, and the _ increased 
strength they have gained since the 
Jan. 10 “truce” engineered by General 
Marshall enables them t« increase their 
other demands on the Koumintang 
Government. 


reliable sources. He is one of the 
cleverest NKVD agents in Stalin’s 
service; he has operated in every Euro- 
peau country, including Germany and 
Austria under the Nazis. 

* * * 

@ Mikolajezyk of Poland has confided 
to Allied diplomats that he fears assas- 
sination. .. . My prediction was wrong, 
about seven months ago, that within 
six months he would either resign, flee, 
or be killed. Things seldom happen as 
fast as we expect them to do. 


a ” * 


@ The former members of the Sudeten 
German Communist Party Opposition : * * * 
who are applying for re-admission to @ Add to the growing list of former 
the German Communist Party are re- Nazis who have become Communists, in 
quired to sign a declaration confessing response to the invitation issued by 
their errors and pledging allegiance to Wilhelm Pieck, German Communist 
the Soviet Union. One clause reads: “I leader, the name of Ernst Niekisch, an 
will be a fighting member of the Com- ultra-nationalist who waxed mystical 
munist Party of Germany. ... On the over Germany’s greatness. Like Dr. 
line laid down by the Party and the Goebbels and Reventlow, he maintains 
Soviet Union, I will hold myself in that Stalinism is not Lenism but Na- 
readiness to fight for a Socialist Ger- tional Bolshevism, and he finds it a suit- 
many and a Socialist Europe... .” able substitute for National Socialism. 





_ Henry Fruchter announces that... 


THE UNION SUMMER 
COLONY IS A SUCCESS! 


A few years ago a group of individuals bought a tract of 
land for the purpose of establishing a summer community for 
persons of modest means. 

Plan of the Union Summer Colony 


To establish a summer community where persons of small 
income may own their own piece of land and bungalow for 
the enjoyment of a rich family and cultural life amid con- 
genial surroundings. 

| Location of Property 


The land, comprising about 100 acres, is situated 40 miles 
from New York, near Peekskill, on the Bronx River Parkway, 
in a most picturesque setting. The property is one hour's ride 
from New York by train or automobile. 


Cost of Land 


The land is sub-divided into half-acre plots, each being 
equivalent to about eight city lots. The cost per half acre is 
$200, which can be paid off in installments of $10 per month. 

Cost of Bungalows 


| This depends upon the taste and financial standing of each 
member. The government“and banks are prepared to make 
| long-term loans on such structures and a person can easily pay 

off the cost of his home on the installment plan. 
Qualifications of Members 


We prefer to invite to membership persons who are pro- 
gressive-minded and who are supporters of the trade union 
movement. We already have over 200 members, all co- 
operative-minded. While each member will own his own 
home and grounds, he will cooperate with other members in 
all future improvements, such as playgrounds, children’s 
camp, etc. 

For further information write to 


HENRY FRUCHTER, Director, 7 East 15th Street. GR 3-3204 
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The Democratic Failure in 


A Voice of Conscience 
“If we make of Germany and other parts of Europe 
Austria, a 


jungle men will 


guch is Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
social, politic al and economic jungle 
emerge. If we create a spiritual vacuum of anti-isms 
without a single positive affirmation or a single moral 
objective except purges, we shall reinforce the amoral 
type. If we turn Germany and other countries int 
concentration camps of the near-famished, we shall 
reap cannibalism and monstrous crime. If we make 
Germany the cemetery of hope we shall make it the 
haunt of ehouls. Dorothy Thompson in The Chris 
fran Ceniury 
A Voice of Sanity 

“If we do not get Germany reasonably on tts feet 
ae he Soviet sphere in Kurope will reach out all 
the way to the Enelish Channel. ‘The best wav | 
avoul World War IIL is to gel l urope on tts leel again. 
Th quicker we scrap the Potsdam Declaration and 
treat Germany as one economic unil the better off we fl 
be.” Gardner Cowles, Jr.. midwes 


qual lin The Venu dork / 


* * 


VIONG the many discouraging sequels to the war 
A perhaps the most depressing is the failure ot 


America to promote a democratic revival 


tern publishe Fa 


Germany. No other objective was rational in terms 


of American interest No other objective was com- 
with our oficial war alines is summarized 
the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 


Yet some police es which America has 


p ible 


favored and 


more in which it has ae quiesced have been calculated 


to produce prec isely the opposite result. to destroy the 


h yes and weaken the influence of western-oriented 
fi lom-loving Germans, and to suggest that total 
tarian Communism is the only way out. Here is a 
brief summary of the blunders for which America is 
wholly or partially responsible and which have helped 
to bring Europe to its present miserable plight 

1! Systematic failure to give material or moral aid 


during 
' 


who. in the face of the fearful Gestapo terror, were 


working 


the war to the tens of thousands of Germans 


actively for the overthrow of Hitler’s regime 
; lailure to exploil a favorable military situation 
in the last weeks of the war in order to prevent Berlin 
Saxony. Thuringia and the industrial areas of Czeche 


slovakia from falling under Soviet control. Our pos 


tion in international conferences today would be 


infinitely stronger if we possessed in Germany the 
same dominant influence which we enjoy in Japar 
Dismal failure to give a strong lead and en 
couragement to anti-totalitarian German forces afte 
the \ ii collapse 


gent discrimination was made between anti-Nazis and 


In all too many cases little intel! 


Nazis or between the malignant and dangerous leade 
shiyy of the shattered Nazi party and large numbers of 
rank and-file Germans who were more or less forced 
Inte nominal Partygmembership 

| \n amazingly stupid inability to decide whethes 
wanted to foster the growth of intelligent self 

roment among the Germans or to subject therm 
t process of slow starvation on diets of less than 
10) calories a day Democracy and 1.200 calories 
a doy are incompatible 

» Shutting off of Germany from the outside world 
and trying to carry out a very desirable process, of 
trying to root out the perverted ideas of Nazism and 
fanatical nationalism by utterly unsuitable means: 
purges and other punitive measures and crude propa- 
ganda sponsored by the occupation aupthorities. An 
auli: Nazi German exile remarked to me recently that 
the Gr: 


was all too similar in some wavs to the German press 


rman press, as edited in the American zone 


under the Nazis. Large fields of reporting and com 
ment are simply verboten. The horrible crimes and 
outraves that marked the first phase of Soviet occupa- 
tion and the sufferings of the millions of deportees 
from the eastern provinces of Germany and from the 
Sudetenland could not be described. Large numbers 
of Germans who would have weleomed a truly free 
press quickly recognize the substitution of new con- 
trols for old and become apathetic and cynical. 


Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Germany 


6—Failure to recognize that political initiative and 
some minimum standard of livelihood are indispensa- 


ble pre-requisites for a democratic revival. 
* * * 


A, admirable little booklet in German by Paul 
Hagen entitled Erobert, nicht Befreit (Conquered not 
Liberated), recently published by the American As- 
sociation for a Democratic Germany. gives a stark and 
arresting picture of the hopelessness of Germany's 
As he 


proves with facts and figures, a population equal to 


economic outlook under the Potsdam policy. 


that of Germany under the Weimar Republic is ex- 
pected to live with barely two-thirds of its agricultural 
resources and little more than one-third of its indus- 
trial equipment. 

Germany can raise within its borders only about 
fifty percent of the foodstuffs required for the mini- 
mum standard of living envisaged by the Potsdam 
Declaration. Foreign trade is urgently necessary, yet 


Germany is not allowed to retain or build ships. Trans- 


portation is a major bottleneck in foo r 
Europe. But the German industry, the ted 
equipped in Europe. is not allowed to pj 
motives. With a population of aBout 70,000, ’ 
many is allowed a steel production less 
that of Belgium, with its 8,000,000 people, Ty 
expressive phrase: “For the first time in Pies: 
great modern industrial state has been tranafex 
into a kind of small India.” 

The consequences of this shortsichted ruth 
have been just what might have beep exp te 
normally most productive part of Europe has 
turned into a gigantic half-starved slum. where 
unemployment and prostitution flourish, infect the. 
cupying forces and retard the whole process of 


covery: 


It is time for a change, and a drastic ¢ 

the Potsdam restrictions. ex: ept on wilinana 
should be dropped. There should be the widest s 
ble encouragement of contacts between wens 
oriented Germans and likeminded people in 
ica and Britain. Not a pound of further ipd 
loot should be sent to the Russian zone. All eeonanl 
barriers should come down between the Americ 
British and French zones. We should give. just 
strong encouragement to anti-totalitarians in ogpg 
as the Russians give to totalitarians in theirs, If 
don’t want to see the hammer and sickle on the Engli 
Channel. if we don’t want to face the prospect 
maintaining our part of Germany as a submang 
WPA permanently, we should ignore the shrill che 
of fanatical hatemongers (some of whom are 


ous fellow-travelers, others political dunces) and q 
’ 





An Editorial— 


The FEPC Is Fundamental 


N February 9. alter four weeks of discussion in 
O the US Senate on the proposal to establish a 

permanent FIEe-PC, a motion to close debate and 
vole on the bill mustered only 48 votes. Since there 
were 36 voices in the negative and a cloture motion 
requires a two-thirds majority, the motion was lost 
and the bill was withdrawn. 
the House. But 


defeat it by means of a filibuster, 


It had been passed by 


10 Senators out of 96 were able to 


Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico. the father 
of the bill. rose to remark: “Notwithstanding what has 
happened today, America will go forward. This is 
Please believe me. this is one 
We cannot have it divided.” 


Morse, Republican from Oregon, 


only the beginning 
country. as Lincoln said 
Senator Wayne L. 
added: “The principle of the FEPC is so fundamental 
to the preservation of economic rights that it must be 
brought before the Senate again.” 

The bill is still on the Senate calendar. In the House 
a new measure has been started on its way and is now 
in committee. Only some 40 additional signatures of 
Representatives are required to force it onto the floor. 
lo get the Senate to reverse itself. to induce the House 
to take renewed action, will require public pressure. 
This can be rallied only as the result of a continuous 
ampaign. To this end there has been set up the Na- 
tional Council for a Permanent FEPC. with head- 
quarters in Washington and local councils in all sec- 
tions of the country. A mounting number of indi- 
viduals and organizations are carrying out this task. 

The council aims to concentrate its fire on the home 
listricts of Congressmen and Senators who are seeking 
reelection. Success in this strategy requires the setting 
up of strong organizations before the campaigns get 


under wav. Durine the next few weeks a large number 


quickly and decisively in Germany—and in Europe, 


of meetings are planned in various sections of te 
country. The movement will really start. with ap@k 
door demonstration in Madison Square Park, Ne 
York City, This gathering j 
to be made the rallying point for all supporters of ie 
bEPC 


on May 27, at 4 p.m. 
in the entire metropolitan district, 
S: NATOR MORSE is right. This thing is fund 
menial. To the right to vote. the right to frees 
the right to religious freedom, must be*added t 
right to an even chance al a job. Ifa Negro, 
_a Mexican, an Asiatic is denied a chance to make 
living because to his religion or his color—then 
are still a long wav from genuine democraey, 
Since the FEPC, which was set up by execu! 
order in 1943, has been allowed to die, there is pal 
fully slight protection for minority groups im 4 
economic field. Nearly 10.000 cases came before 
FEPC. Its good effects were universal and impe 
Democratic babits carinot be legislated, prejali 
cannot be removed by law. But an authoritative a 
tion-wide FEPC would make us conscious of inequilie 
would punish some of those guilty of the most flagr 
discrimination and have a_ restraining influence 9 
A permanent FEPC would symbolize the 
of the nation. It would not eradicate prejudiee, 2 


others. 


it would diminish its viciousness. 

Only two states, New York and New Jersey, ha 
The rest of t 
country is wide open for the display of the most cr 
and cruel display of racial and religious bias. 
the moment the only practical action which ap 
spirited citizen can take is to cooperate i : 
Council for a permanent FEPC in the effort to s¥ 


stale laws against discrimination 


Congress for an effective federal law. 
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